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PROPOSALS. 


THE NEW YORK 
Elevated Railroad Company 


Office of the 


. bs, 16 








New Yorx Evevstep Rariuoapd Compaxy, 
7 Broapway, New York, January 25th, 1875. 

Seaied preposals will be received by the undersigned at 
this effice uniil MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8th, 1875, a1 12 
o'clock, M., for allor any part of five hundred thousand 
dollars ($500,000) of the first mortgage convertible 7 per 
cent. bonds of this company in sums of $1,000 or any mul- 
tiple thereof. 

Terms of payment—5 per cent. of the amount bid to ac- 
cmpany propotals, for which certifie! checks may be 
enclosed which will be returned to bidders February 3 d 
unless the bid is accepted ; 20 per cent. February 15th ; 
25 per cent. March Ist ; 25° per cent. March [5th ; and 
the remaining 25 per cent. April Ist nex . 

The Company reserves the right to accept such dids as 
it deems for its best interest. 

For further information Ser 1h at this office 


URERIGHT, | President, 





DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ST, NICHOLAS 


Insurance Company, 
166 BROADWAY, 


Assets, January Ist, 1875, $292,040 90 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1875. 
A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. has been de- 
clared, payable February Ist, 1575. 
J. DuBOIS, Secretary. 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT anp VENTILATION, SUITABLE | 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies 
IN BUILDINGS 











35, JO, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 73. 78 & sO, 


BROADWAY, 


Nos. 5, 7,17, 19, 32, 36, 29,53 NEW 8S 
Nos. 2, 6. 11, 17, 19, 21. & 38 BROAD STREET. 
Nos. 55 and 57 EXCHANGE PLACH, 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET, 


And Nos,Zand 19 » WALL STREEY. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STBEET, N. Y. 


7, 


REET. 


— —— — _s ——— ——= 


FIsk & HATOH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. | 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold uireet 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vestments in Government bonds, tran-fers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
terms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & TTATCTHL. 


THE CITY BANK, 





INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1853, | 


((Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, i needle Str set; 


(No "159 & 160 tena Court Road; 
! Nos. o(tenham Court Roa 
BRANCH ie 25 Ludgate Hill ; 
OFFICES. Bos 219 & y hicwire Road ; 
os- 6 & 7 Lownd.s Terrace, 

| ¥y Knightsbridge. 
Sunscriwep Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 

(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) = 
Paip-ue CapPiITaL_.----- £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp.------ £170 000 0 6 








Pireectors 
Joun jones, 
| Henry Viours East, Esq. 
Anprew Lawarir, sq. 
Rosert Luoyp, Esa. 
Ws. McArrtuve, Fsq., 
Ald., M. P. 


Eeq., Chairmm. 


Joaquin De Marcua Esq 
WitiiaM Srmpson, Esq. 
\JonaTHan Taorp, Esq. 
|\James E. Vanner, Eng. 
® |Grorox Youna, Esq. 
Wa. Macnavontan, Esq. 


“Manager: 
ALrrep Geonor Kennepy. 





Secredary—C. J. Wortn. 
| 


Accounts opened w th, approved Amert- 
\ecan and other Foreigu Firms or Banks, 
} at such mo ‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
_reiconsistent With sound mutual advantage. 
Iieinterest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
tates on daily balances, ani is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal! Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travelicrs’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 
scription ot geacral Uanking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerts ot the Bank are pledged not to 
Gieqioss the transgotion of gay of ite customers, 





NEW “YORK BANKERS. | 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


“Duncan, ‘Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


188UR 
“IRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINOIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


VRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EURUPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS’ OF COUNTRY BANKS & tANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 











KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Walt St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. | ; 
Make Cable Tr ansfer " 


WALTER T. HATOA, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s, 


NATH’ L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock Exchange. 





BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lote to suit 6, at 


LONDON, England. WW . THATCH & SON, 


NEW N YORK BANKERS, 





BROWN BROTHERS & 60 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





TUKEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATW AND 
(IRELAND. 


MORTCAGE BONDS, 


POS \S TPONEMEN TS IMPOSSIB LE 


—$20— 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrarat Exarsrri0n Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 
3rd Premium Allotment - March Ist, 1875. 
4th Series Drawing - - - - April 5th, 1875. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an at for interest. 

Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 














the market price for the moment. 

Liberal Arrangements meds with Banks and 
Bankers. 

Special Attention paid t» Orders for Inves'ment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 
BANKEERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 


CIRCULAR NOTES — Cas EXCHANGE 


JwiGn BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
hungeon PARIS. 

Railway and other LOANS uegotiated. 
Honda Jealt in on Commission. 





Stocks and 
Inte rest 01 on n deporits. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. ¥., 
CORNER UF WALL SYREKT.) 
BiCAGO HOUSE: H. Gr H. i. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND ANb 
CONTINENTAL ay ROPE. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y, 








Fi ial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. ¥., 
Post Office Drawer 29 








TI 1h B EST 


HOME Music Books. 


4 Hand Pieces, $2.5”. 


PIANO AT HOME. Large collection of 


popular pieces. Most excellent practice, and most enter- 
taining to play. 


RITTER’S HISTORY of MUSIC. 
2 VOLS. Each $1.50. Condensed from 500 books, and is 
terse, complete, interesting and a most useful book of 
reference in musical families. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD, 


till the leading Meth od 
iy or Reed Or fans Agen beg sale, is en- 


larged, improved, ani in every way keeps up its high 
reputation. Price $2.50. 


ORGAN AT HOME. 
of popul r Reed Organ Music. 
well filled. 


RIVER OF LIFE. New Edition, 


$5 cts. Fuil of the sweetest of Sabbath School Songs. 


#2.50. The largest 
and best collection 


200 pieces ; large pages, 


All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS, H. DITSON& CO., 








Boeton. Tll Broadway N. ¥, 











A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 
Mrs. Lovise Ca.npuin Movtron, author of 
** Bed-Tim but better known as the 
Bri'liant Literary Corresponpent, ‘*L. C. M., 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicnoxas : 





Stories,” 


possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 


best one which the English-speaking world has | 
It is a delightful piece of extrava- | 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by | 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T, | | 


yet seen. 


Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrte Women’ 

was the most popular book since * UNcLE Tour's | 
Cabin, ‘and already one «an see that the ‘ E1aur 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little | 
Women’ 
As for Mr. 


mined to make his farther acquaintance. 


in wor'h and wit —first cousins at least. | 
Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ 1} 
like him so much ia January, that I am deter- | 


“NEW PUBLICATIONS. aa. 
Polished Granite Monuments,|n 


| Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland, 
“Sr. Nicnon\s seems to me, if not the best | « 


* But, after all, the ‘E1acur Cousins’ and the | ° 
* Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome gnests—it | 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nicwonas | | 


“and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier | 
made a sitlon, 
best, and charmwing 
her silence, ’ 
A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 
J.'V. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just began 
in Sr. 


alixe by her speech and by 


NIcHoLas, gives a trae picture of life op 
the prairies, and, woreover, tonches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rnre 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beantifal 
Vrostispiece, *‘The Narmosets,” from one of 
Sim Epwin Lonpsesr’s paintings ; and “ The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Bnainxer—set to 
music by Grorce J. Huss; a Valentine Story, 
by Susan Coonmper; an Article on the Manu- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to make 


them - besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents, 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nicnoxas, price 
only $'.60. Vol. 1, hound in red and gold, 
$4.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vou, Oxx, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scrrpyer’s Monra- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00, 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxse..ecs and PostmMaster:. 


SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway, N Y. 


. oauetiiadoteinatioal 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 


are the Drs: mavde ; The euch erastec, and a fine 
sing g tone, powerful, pure and even. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION, The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE, 

_ PRICES FXTHEMELY LOW tor CASH dur- 
ing THIS MONTI! MONTHLY INSTALMEN'Y?S re- 
ceived; on PT \ NOS. 810 to 820; ORGANS, 85 to S10; 
SECOND-HAND I: struments, $4 to 85, MonTHLY after 
First Deposit. AG \1S WANTED. A LIBERAL 
DISCOUNT to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, ete. SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to the TRADE, 
ILLUSTRATED Catalogues mailed. 

HUKRA CH Wik? § & SUN, 

an Broadway, New York, P,. 0. Box x 3567. 


Post- 





ECHOES FROM ZION, 


ae NEW acd OLD in SACRED SONG. Edited 
by W. PF. SHE ewe For PRAYER, PRATSE and 
: BVIVAL MEETINGS, comprising the LEADING FA- | 
VORIEE SONGS, with many CHOICE NEW ONES, 
The most Desire ble Collection of DEVOTIONAL HYMNS | 
and MUSIC ever issued. 1t contains 128 handsome pages. 
Price, paper ‘ cts., $20 per 100. Boards 30 cts., $25 per 
hnndred. Cloth, flexible, 35 cts., 
Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, 
HORACKH WAT: R* & SO’ 
481 Hroaaw *y. Sew York. ' ox 3567. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 


$30 per hundred. | 


0 
| no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 


THE ALBION. 

















ABERDEEN —EDUGATION, 


CF ARLIER INSTITUTE 


108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
, School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Independent a for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. odern languages, French, Ger- 





in RED and BLUE, from £5, 

ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JV W. LEGGE, 


free on board 








A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 


NOW READY, 


— THE 
8 h, taught and Kk La mnasium 
Harrison’ 7 New" bathing unir parsed sy toontion sed ventilation WETHE REL AFF AIR | 
P wd Sintiien "’| Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 
aper f avverns |ryE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School.| One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, = - $1.75 
MADAME GURNEY, “___'pror. , ELIE CHARLIER, Director Paper Cover, - - - - = 1.00 
989 Atlantic Avenue, = 


Brooklyn, L. L., 
has pont yl on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 
and PAKIS Fasnrons. 

® rF Letters to be oitrenet 
O. Box 3527, - - NEW YO 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
1/40 Wasbington Square (Sowh.) N. Y., 











tls of all ages for Business or Colleze. Re 
EMBER l4th, 1874. 


BALD HEADS|.:2:: 


Book-kee 


, French, 
work £0 ingeniously contrived] Mathematics, and al 


German, Spani 


| hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the |Graduate Departments, 

growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de-] @@> Circulars at Bookstores, ands at th e Institute. 

tected. Made only at weet, New Yorke 1 ted Wig Foe siewbs s 

we ‘tory, No. 16 Bond Stroet w Yor 

oe ons ~ _|Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Bearding School for Girls at York, Pa 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold _Reveassces: Bishops ps STEV ENS and HOWE. 
and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, a 


Nov Won eet N.Y. Sid byaitdruesit. "| ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


W. A Batehelor’s Curative Ointment FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 

Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. PROVIDENCE, R, I, 

W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oii] Aaaress Mas. N. W. DeMUNN. 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifriee for, beswti; 

preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing ae Breath, M o U N Tt 

W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique,| GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co- N.Y, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 





HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is spien- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, N 




















tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists.) THE Sis TERS OF Mercy, and is situated in 
as Sr Gen. the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 








Hudson River and the adjacent country. 


THE REMINGTON WORKS. 


and recreation. 


and refined education. 


sessions : 





THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873 


week in July. 


Extra ‘ HARGES 
Yor further information apply to the Mormer Supxrion 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusn, 
RENSSELAER OuUN1Y, N. ¥. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy 








| 


| 
| 
| 


The very best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By | 


W. F. SHERWIN ani S.J. VAIL. 16” Pages, 


Splendia Hymns, Choice Mu ic, Tinted Paper, Superior. | 
Binding. « &2§OK, in Meards, 25e.; $s 6u 
. zen 5 $30 per 100. Mailed at retail price. 

isher, HOmACHe WATERS & 


so 
454 Broadway, New ork. P.O. Box 3567. 








eg 
\ 7 a3 oe 





‘ a supetior manner. 


The Higuesr Ornper or ‘‘ MEpAL” AWARDED aT 
THE Exposition. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 





A FEW GOOD REASONS through our own collegiate course, or fit- 


1.—A New Invention Tuonovontx Tesrep and securea}ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
by Letters Patent. 
2.—Makesa perfect tock stircn, alike on both sides, 


Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 
on all kinds of goods 


3.—Runs Licut, Smoot, Norwenss and Rariw —d+s/ Walnut Hill School 
geo qualities, GENEVA N v 


A first-class Boarpine Scnoor ror Boys. 


Principal, 





~ DunasLe—Runs for Years without Kepairs. 
te Will do all varielies of Work and Fancy Stitching 


6.—Is Most easily M d by the 





healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
~ Terms $320 per annum. For information 
stitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Ca AP 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aulomaiic Drop Feed, which address THOS. D. REED. 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. U ‘ Sgt yoo 
Thread Controller, which allows easy Sapuaesabasns Yount Pleasant Military Academy 
bar and prevents injury to thread. A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON 


S.—Constacerion most careful and Finisher, lt 
manufactured by the most skill/ul and expertenve.t mechaw 

Tho course of instruction embraces the 
yen departments: Classical, Moderr 


threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 

















MISFIT CARPETS. 


Second-Hiand and Misfit cughly Organized Militar 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATIERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEA P, AT THE OLD PLACE, 12 FULTON STREET 


fi:coda 


etween Wiliom and Narsan Streets, NEW YORK, 


@® Sent home and laid tree of charge. _ ge} 


tes, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, ILION 
N. ¥. New York Office NO. 6 MADISON SQUARE 
— Tectia ges, Elementary, Mathematical 
h Studies and Natural Science 


Krers’s Pou ice 

Cheses are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
Departmen* 
Riding-School with Well-Trained Horses 
Symnasium &c. 
Ww re-oven on Wednesday, Sept. 16,°74 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 

SING SING, N, Y. 





GEO. W. CLARKE, PH.D., PRINCIPAL. 


Ten Students entered op Oe from this Institute in 
drawing from each visitor bis | Can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Bald}June last. 


| spot, so perfect, and wit English Branches thoroughly 


s to appear each hair just i suing from the skin, the |taughti v Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 


sT. TOHN. 
Tus INSTITUTION 18 UNDER THE CARE OF 


“|bany, commanding a fine view of the|— = - - 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 


it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Wusic Foreian Lancuaces anp Drawing FoR 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 


es complished teachers large ; pupils carried 


For circulars, terms, &c., address the 


— perator. Length o1/Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
ace stitch may be altered while rupning, and machine can b+ 


* (t will be a hardened novel reader who sha. not find 
this story bright and fresh.””— Nation, New York. 


* A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story” 
—N. ¥. Tribune. 


‘* He is to-day perhaps, See ablest American novelist’ 
-Galaxy Magazine, New York 


“Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author m 


*he front rank of American writers of fiction.”— Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - ~ - #100 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, - 1 60 


CHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, - - - - - - 100 


LADY JUDITH, Wy Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS 





Ought we to Visit Her, - - $1 00 
The Ordeal for \ ives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 100 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - - 1 00 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 7 
Miss Forrester, - - . - 100 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


ore Broadwav. New York. 





“In annie, sane ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” - dhe N:ws, eee N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1874 P) 


IT 18] THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family can Afford to de Without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED [N 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 
“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Expr:ss, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWS SPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 


THERE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Magazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phida- 
eeaphia Press. 


Who would not give $4.00 to Se- 
eure such 2 Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1874! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It ean be hid with either “ Harper’s Week!y” or 
Mar » Bazar,” or ‘ Appleton’s Weekly, The 
saison” for Skvx Dotars per annum. 





SHELDON & COMPANY. 
| NEW YORK. 
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UARY 6, 1875. 
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Life: A Poem. 
Wby all this toil, the trinmphs of an hour — Young. 

Life's a shert summer and frail man a flower :—Dr. Johnson. 
By turns we catch the vital breath and die—Pope. 

The cradle and the tomb, alas ! too nigh.— Prior. 

‘Lo be is better far than not to be—Sewell. 

Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy. —/Spenser. ; 
But light cares speak when mighty griefs are damb ; — Daniel. 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. - Sir W. Raleigh. 
Your fate is but the common fate of all ;—Longfellow. 
Unmingled joys here to no mau befall. --Soutbwell. 

Nature to each allots his proper sphere.—Congreve. 

Fortane makes folly her peculiar care.— Churchill. 

Sin may be clasped so close you cannot see its face —French. 
Vile intercourse where virtue has no place. —Somerville. 
They keep each passion down, however dear,—Thomson, 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and a tear,—Byron. 

Her sensual snares let faithless pleasure lay.— Smollett. 

Witb craft and skill to ruin and betray.—Crabbe. 

Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise— Massinger. 

We masters grow of all that we despise—Cowley. 

Oh, then remove that impious self-esteem, Beattie. 

Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream, —Cowper. 
Think not awbition wise because ‘tis brave ;—Davenant. 
The path of glory leads but to the grave.—Gray. 

What isambition ? ‘Tis a glorious cheat.-—Willis. 

Ouly destruction on the brave and great.— Addison. 

What's all the gaudy glitter of a crown ?—Dryden. 

The way to bliss lies not in beds of down. — Quarles. 

How long we live not years but actions tell ;— Watkins. 

‘The man lives twice who lives the first life well. - Merrick. 
Make then, while yet ye may, your God your friend.— Mason. 
Whom Christians worship yet none comprehend. —Hill. 

Tbe trust that’s given guard, and to yourself be just.—Dana. 
For live we how we can, vet die we must.—Shakspeare. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE, 

By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
BOOK IL—THE EXPEDITION TO FRANCE. 
(Continued trom our last.) 

CHAPTER VII. 

“ T am glad to hear it,” replied Isidore. “‘ But where 
is the Count de Beaujeu ? I hoped to see him.” 

“ You will see him anon,” replied De Comines. “Let 
me show you the way to the King’s cabinet.” 

They then went forth together, leaving Claud be- 
hind, though the page would fain have accompanied | 
his master. 

After traversing a corridor thronged by various! 
officers copnected with the royal estavlishment, who) 
made way respectfully for them, and threading several 
narrow passages, they came to a second corridor quite 
as crowded as the first. 

Here they entered an ante-chamber, in which some 
half-dozen distinguished-looking personages were col- 
lected. These persons bowed to De Comines, and 
lovked hard at Isidore, but made no remark. 

Stationed at the further end of the room was an 
usher, bearing a white wand. On seeing them ap- 
proach, he opened the door of the royal cabinet. 

Greatly was Isidore surprised to find that there was 
no one in the little chamber, except the person whom 
he had hitherto known as the Count de ooiee, The 
supposed Count, however, no longer wore the hunting 
dress in which he had been first seen, but a costume that 
proclaimed his exalted rank, It was needless for De 
Comines to inform the esquire that this was King! 
Louis. 

Stepping forward, Isidore bent the knee to the 
monarch, who smiled graciously as he raised him. 

CHAPTER IX. | 
HOW ISIEORE HAD AN AUDIENCE OF KING LOUIS X1 IN| 
HIS MAJESTY’S PRIVATE CABINET IN THE PALACE. | 

Born in 1423, Louis XI was now upwards of fifty, | 
but still strong and remarkably active. He was of 
middle height, and stooped slightly, but his person 
was well formed. His features were sharp and in- 
telligent, and his face being scrupulously shaven, its 
expression could easily be read. His eyes were grey, 
and their glances singularly keen and searching. 

On his closely-cropped head he wore an embreider- 














said of him by Mezerai, “that he never neglected to 
revenge himself, unless he feared the consequences 
would be dangerous.” And he always acted up to 
this principle, for he sought to make himself feared. 

“Louis XI,” says M. Pitre-Chevalier, “is one of 
those political giants that arise at the moment of social 
revolutions; some carry the sword, others the pen—he 
carried the axe, and the executioner was his gossip. 
This inflexible organizer,who bequeathed to France m 
the midst of the remains of the old world the elements 
of a new world, a homogeneous kingdom, a public ad 
ministration, manufactures, roads, ports, and that 
equality before the king,which one day beeame equality 
before the law—this man, who alone in his time com- 
prehended and carried his thoughts in his head—this 
politician so tine, that he attempted to deceive Heaven 
and braved Satan, of whom ke was so much afraid— 
this Louis XI, in short, for his name alone ought to 
define him, said to himself, while thinking of his great 
vassals, whom he meant to destroy, ‘My two cousins, 
Burgundy and Bretagne, shall fall the first.’” 

Numerous assassinations were laid to the charge of 
this terrible King. It is said that he poisoned Agnes 
Sorel, the beautiful and amiable favorite of his father, 
Charles VII; and to fearful was the father of being 
poisoned by his son, that he refused all nourishment, 
and died from excess of precaution. 

Those who became the confidantes and favorites of 
Louis were men of the lowest condition. The three 
persons who had the greatest ascendancy over him 
were his provost-marshal, Tristan Hermite, whom he 
familiarly styled his gossip; his barber, Olivier le 
Dain; and his physisian, Jacques Coictier. His best 
and sincerest adviser was Philip de Comines, whom he 
had contrived to detach from the service of Charles 
the Bold. 

Louis never forgave a minister who 
fidence; and having discovered the 
Cardinal Balue, he subjected him to 
rible imprisonment in an iron cage. 

Ever since he ascended the throne, Louis had been 
engaged in a constant struggle with his great vassals, 
his rebellious subjects, and his powerful and ambitious 
neighbors. 

Dangerous leagues were continually formed against 
him by his brother, the Duke de Guienne; and when 
the Duke died, it was said that Louis had removed. 
him by poison. Other dark crimes were laid to his 
charge, and not unjustly. 

The last and most dangerous league formed against 
Louis was that with which we have now to deal, and 
which comprehended the Duke of Burgundy, the 
Duke of Bretagne, and King Edward of England. 
But he hoped to break up this formidable alliance b 
his superior craft, and his first object was to get rid, 
at any cost, of the warlike monarch who had invaded 
his kingdom. 

Fortunately for his purpose, the Duke of Burgundy 
had acted towards his royal ally with inconceivable 
folly, and Louis was not slow to take advantage of 
the Duke’s egregious blunder. If he could separate 
Edward and Charles, the Duke of Bretagne would be 
easily dealt with. 

Kegarding the young esquire with a smiling and en 
couraging look, the wily monarch said to him, “I 
promised you should see the King, and you perceive 
I have kept my word.” 

Isidore bowed, and Louis went on, in a cajoling 
tone, “I am very glad my good cousin, the 
King of England, has sent you to me. He 
could not have chosen a better messenger.” 

“1 was not chosen, sire,” rejoined Isidore. 
unteered to come.” 

“ Paques-Dieu! you have plenty of courage !” ex- 
claimed Louis. “ Yet I am surprised the King could 
trust you.” 

“ He knew I was in no danger, sire ; and he knew, 
also, that he could rely upon me.” 

“ Are you in full possession of his Majesty’s wishes, 
and able to treat for him ?” asked Louis. 

“Tam, sire.” 

“In that case, I am persuaded we shall arrive at a 
satisfactory understanding. Believe me, when I as- 
sert that I have always desired to live on terms of 
amity with my good cousin,and, however appearances 
may be against me, my sincere wish has ever been 
that the two kingdoms should be at peace. Never 
since my accession to the throne have I undertaken a 


abused his con- 
treacheries of 
a long and ter- 
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ed velvet skull-cap, above which was a bonnet 
bordered with pearls, and having a little leaden 
figure of the Blessed Virgin placed in front. About 
his person were a number of saintly relics and images. 

On the present occasion, his attire consisted of a 
tawney-satin tunic, embroidered with gold, over which 
he worea purple velvet robe, furred with ermine. 
Dark red silk hose, and velvet buskins of the same 
hue, completed his costume. Around his neck hung 


the chain of the order of Saint Michael, which he him- | 


self had founded in 1469. 

The cruei, treacherous, and vindictive character of 
this able and most sagacious monarch is well known. 
Dissimulation was his practice; his favorite motto 


war against England; and if I received the Earl of 
| Warwick, it was against the Duke of Burgundy, and 
|not against King Edward.” 

| ‘IT will take care to mention this to my royal mas- 
iter,” remarked Isidore. 

| 
‘the artful representations of Charle 
| But the Duke is unable to aid him. 


He has just re- 
turned from the 


siege of Neuss, wholly discomfited. 


e 
Neen eee To ___ seme 
being, Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare. Is is| “J am also aware,” said Louis, “that King Edward 


j has an understanding with the Constable of St. Pol, 
whose niece he bas married. But let him beware. 

|The Constable is a traitor, as I know to my cost.” 

“His Majesty has little faith in him,” observed 

| Isidore. 

| “Mark me !” said Lonis, significantly. “ My good 

|cousin will do far better to conclude a loyal peace 
with an old enemy, than to count upon the promises 

| of his faithless allies.” 

| Such a peace may be concluded,” said Isidore. 

“ You think so ?” cried Louis, eagerly. 

“Tam able to state to your Majesty the terms on 
which alone King Edward will consent to make peace.” 

“Let me hear them,” cried Louis. 

“ Before King Edward will leave the kingdom, he 
requires seventy five thousand crowns down.” 

“Tle shall have them,” said Louis. 

“Further, an annuity for life of fifty thousand 
crowns.” 

“Granted!” cried Louis “Ts there aught more ?” 

“ Yes, sire; the most material part has to come,” 
said Isidore. “'The next condition is that a marriage 
shall be contracted between the Dauphin and King 
Edward’s eldest davghter,the Lady Elizabeth of York 
—it being understood that the Princess shall receive 
an anuual pension of sixty thousand crowns, secured 
on the revenues of Guienne, and to be paid at the 
Tower of London until such time gs she shall come to 
France, to reside with her royal husband.” 

“This demand requires consideration,” said Louis. 
“ But I may possibly accede to it. How say you, De 
Comines ?” 

His councillor replied in a low tone, calculated only 
for the King’s ear, 

“ Bear in mind, sire, the advice of Sforza, Dnke of 
Milan—‘ Give what you have not got, and promise 
what you cannot give.’ ” 

Seeing the drift of the remark, Louis added to the 
esquire, “I agree to the proposed marriage. Is there 
aught more ?” 

“There are some other demands,” replied Isidore, 
“but they are of minor importance, and relate chiefly 
to the citizens of London. I doubt notthe points will 
be readily conceded by your Majesty.” 

“ Ay, such matters do not need discussion,” said 
Louis. “If I agree to the terms proposed to me, my 
motives must not be misunderstood, I desire peace, 
but am fully prepared for war. All the passages of 
the Somme are well guarded, and King Edward will 
not be able to pass the river without severe fighting— 
even if he should succeed in passing it. Is he pre- 
pared for a long campaign? I doubt it. The Duke 
of Burgundy has led him to suppose he can march on 
without difficulty. He will find it otherwise. The 
country has been wasted, and as he will not be able to 
procure provisions for his army, he may have to retreat 
ingloriously.” 

“King Edward will not retreat, if the war once 
commences,” said Isidore. “ Of that your Majesty 
may rest assured. All difficulties will be surmounted, 
and he will return in triumph like Edward the Third 
from Cressy and Poitiers, and Henry the Fifth from 
Agincourt.” 

“We are taking of peace, not war,” cried Louis, 
sharply. 

“True sire,” rejoined Isidore; “and peace can be 
made, provided my royal master’s terms are agreed to 
by your Majesty. A formal treaty has been drawn 
up, which only lacks your Majesty’s signature,” 

“Have you the treaty ?” demanded Louis, hastily. 

“Tis here, sire,” rejoined Isidore, taking the paper 
from his breast. 

Louis almost snatched the document from him, and 
ran his eyes eagerly over its contents. 

“Your Majesty will find nothing more set down 
than what I nave stated,” said Isidore. 

“You have not misled me, I see,” cried Louis. 
“ When this treaty is executed—and I know you have 
sufficient interest with King Edward to bring that 
about—you shall have in token of my regard, nine 
thousand crowns in gold, besides the thousand | will 
presently bestow upon you” 

“Ten thousand crowns of gold !” exclaimed the es 
quire. “Tis a royal gift !” 

‘*But you will richly deserve it, if you are the 
means of securing a peace between the two kingdoms, 
observed De Comines. 

“The conditions are fully agreed upon,” said Louis; 
“ but to keep up app2arances, they must be formally 
discussed by ambassadors, on King Edward’s part, 
and commissioners on mine; after which an interview 
can take place between my good cousin and myself, 
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“1 know very well,” pursued Louis, “that my good| when the treaty can be executed, and @ truce con- 
cousin has been induced to invade my kingdom by | cluded.” 
s of Burgundy. 


Isidore bowed assent, and Louis went on. 
“You must be content to be my guest for a few 
days,” he said, “ while certain preliminaries are ar 


|His army is in such a deplorable condition, that he|ranged; but you shall have as much privacy as you 


dares not show it to the King, your master.” 


“Tt would certainly appear so, sire,” observed 


Isidore, 


can desire.” : ; 
“T am in no haste to depart,” replied the esquire 5 
“but I trust I may be permitted to communicate with 
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the King, my master, who may feel some uneasiness| 
concerning me.” 

“°Tis my wish that you should write to King Ed- 
ward,” said Louis. “One of the guard who attended 
you can take the letter to him. Very few words will 
suffice, as the missive might fall into wrong hands. 
Have you aman with you whom you can trust ?” 

“There is an archer named Cyriac, my liege, on 
whom I can perfectly rely.” 

“T have had some converse with the man,” remarked 
De Comines, “and will answer for his fidelity.” 

“ Enough,” said Louis, “he shall have a safe con- 
duct, which will protect him, unless he should fall into 
the hands of the Duke of Burgundy. Do not for a mo- 
ment imagine,” he continued, with a singular smile, 
“that I mean to detain you as a hostage. But I may 
have a correspondence with King Edward, which you 
alone can conduct.” 

“T quite understand, sire” said Isidore. 

“During your stay at (‘ompiegne, which I will en- 
deavor to make pleasant to you,” said Louis, ‘ you will 
do exactly as you please. Servants aud horses shall be 
placed at your disposal. You can visit the town, ride in 
the forest, go where you will; all i require is that you 
do not leave without my consent.” 

Seeing that the interview was at an end, Isidore bow- 
ed profoundly to the King, and was re-conducted to his 
apartments by De Comines. 


CHAPTER X. 


HOW TWO SPLENDID LADIES’ DRESSES WERE SENT BY 
KING LOUIS AS A PRESENT TO ISIDORE AND CLAUDE, 


Isidore’s first business was to write the letter agreed 
upon to King Edward; and, having sealed it, he sent 
for Cyriac, to whom he entrusted it, enjoining him to 
deliver it into the King’s own hanus. 

Cyriac, who had already received a safe conduct, pro- 
mised to execute his mission faithfully. 

“No mischance, I trust, will happen to thee,” said 
Isidore; ‘* but shouldst thou fall into the Duke of Bur- 
gundy’s hands, destroy the letter, and answer no ques- 
tions touching thine errand. 

“Fear not; I will say nothing, even if I be put to the 
torture,” rejoined Cyriac. 

“Shouldst thou reach the King in safety,’ pursued 
Tsidore, “ tell his Majesty that all has gone well, and 
that I have come to a satisfactory understanding with 
King Louis, Add that my return is uncertain, but his 
Majesty need have no anxie-y about me.” 

Cyriac then departed, and shortly afterwards set out. 
He met with no interruption, at first, on his journey, 
but before reaching Perovue, he encountered the Sire de 
Sainville, with a party of soldiers, in the service of the 
Constable Saint Pol. 

De Sainville showed no respect for his safe conduct, 
but, thinking something might be made of him, took him 
to Saint Quentin. 

Brought before the Constable, Cyriac was sharply 

uestioned, but refused to disclose his errand, though 
threatened with the halter. 


effect of the transformation. 

The change, indeed, was magical. The handsome es-| 
quire had become a most beautiful woman. 

Isidore was still standing in front of the glass, attended 
by Claude, who was arranging the dress with all the 
nicety and skill of a female hand, when sound of Jaugh- 
ter warned them that other persons were present; and 
turning, they perceived the King. 

Louis hed entered without being announced, accom- 
panied by the Sire de Comines. 

For a moment, he seemed lostin admiration of the} 
lovely woman he beheld; while. on her part, Jane—for | 
she it was—exhibited some little confusion at being thus 
discovered. 

Claude, however, did not seem at all embarrassed, and, 
perhaps, might have been an agent in the plot. 

“ Pardon me, fair lady,” said Louis, advancing. “1 
had all along suspected that the handsome young esquire 
sent to me by the King of England, was no other than the 
lovely Mistress Shore, and | had, therefore, recourse to 
this stratagem to elicit the truth.” 

Having now recovered her composure, Jane made a 
graceful reverence to the King, and said, “Since the 
secret has been discovered, it would be idle to attempt 
to preserve my incog7ita; but I beseech your Majesty 
to believe that no disrespect has been intended to you by 
King Edward. He consented very reluctantly 10 send 
me.” 

“ Paques-Dieu ! 1am right glad he did send you !” 
cried Louis. “ No other envoy could have pleased me 
better, or served him so well. By Saint Denis!” he 
continued, gazing at her with increased admiration, “ I 
marvel not that my good cousin has been enslaved by so 
much beauty. Such charms are more than mortal could 
resist—especially a mortal so iuflammable as King Kd- 
ward.” 

“I have always understood that King Louis never 
condescended to flatter,’ remarked Jane. 

* Truth sometimes sounds like flattery,” rejoined 
Louis. ‘“ And in good sooth it would be impossible to 
flatter Mistress Shore. But come and sit by me, 
madame. I have something to say to you.” 

And he led her to a sofa, while the others retired to 
a short distance. 

“ Pray consider me an old friend, madame,” he said 
in a wheedling tone, “and speak to me as freely as you 
would to King Kdward. i should like you to carry 
away an agreeable impression of your visit to Com- 
piegne.” 

“T cannot fail to do that, sire, having experienced so 
much kindness from your Majesty.” 

“Pooh! I have done nothing,” said Louis ; 
at least, in comparison with what I will do. 
word, and I will make you a courtess.” 

“‘T have really no desire for rank, sire, or my wish 
would have been already gratified.” 

“Tt shall be no barren title,” said Louis. “ You shall 
have a large revenue.” 

“T have more money than I need, sire,” she rejoined. 





“ nothing, | 
Say the | 


the toilette was completed, Isidore stepped into the ad-| the money, and if King Edward’s demands are not to 
joining saloon, where there was a large mirror, to see the exorbitant, Qucen Margaret will be sct free.’ 


“What sumare you willing to yay for the Quecn’s 
liberation, sire ?” asked Jane. 

“ Fifty thousand crowns,” replied Louis. 
is from King Rene, not from me.” 

“Tf have any influence with King Edward, no greater 
demand shall be made,” said Jane. 

“] place the matter in your hands,” said Louis. “ It 
may be the that poor widowed Queen may owe her 
liberty to you.” 

“ Ah! if I could only hope so!” exclaimed Jane. 

“’Tis somewhat strange that no answer has been re- 
ceived from King Edward,” observed Louis. ‘ Our 
messeuger, I trust, has not fallen into the hands of the 
Duke of Burguudy, nor been detained by the Constable 
Saint-Pol. My provost-marsbal, Tristan, shall take a 
small trcop of horse to Noyon to make inquiries about 
him. ‘To-morrow, or next day, I shall go to Amiens, 
and I must pray you, fair lady, to bear me company, 
unless we hear from King Edward in the interim. Of 
course, you can resume your disguise, if you think 

roper.” 

“ L thank your Majesty,” she replied. “It is not my 
intention to abandon it until 1 have done with camps, 
and return to England. Had I not adopted tbat cos- 
tume, I could not have accompanied King Edward.” 

“ And if you bad been left behind, I should have been 
the greatest loser, since I should not have had the 
pleasure of receiving the fairest of her sex at Compiegne,”’ 

As he spoke, he raised her hands to his lips, with an 
air of gallantry, and quitted the sa/on with De Comines. 

No sooner were they gone, than Jane’s attendant, 
who, it is scarcely necessary to explain, was no other 
than Alicia, habited as a page, began to laugh very 
heartily. 

“T would not desire a more diverting sight than I 
have just witnessed,” she cried “Iam certain you 
have captivated King Louis. A truce will be impossible 
if things go on thus. King Edward will have to con- 
tinue the war to get you back again.” 

Jane tried to look grave, but failed. “Come and 
help me to change my dress,” she said. “Ihave be- 
come so accustomed to the ease and freedom of male 
attire, that I cannot bear a gown.” 

CHAPTER XI. 

HUNTED THE WILD BOAR IN THE FOREST 
OF COMPIEGNE. 

Half an hour afterwards, Jane reappeared as the young 
esquire Isidore, and, followed by the supposed page, 
Claude, descended to the courtyard of the palace. 

‘They were just in time to see the redoubted provost 
marshal start on his expedition. A terrible personage 
was Tristan Hermite. Not a trace of feeling could be 
discerned in his inflexible conntenance. No smile ever 
parted his thin, tigbtly-compressed lips. 

Armed in a coat of mail, over which he wore a surcoat 
with large loose sleeves, Tristun had a huge two-handed 
sword attached to his girdle. Ordinarily, he was at- 
tended by a couple of ill-tavored varlets, provided with 
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= Unluckily, however, the letter, which he had no op- 
portunity of destroying, was found upon him; and this, 
though containing only a few words, satisfied the Const- 
able that a negotiation was going on between Edward 
and the Kine of lrance. 

On making this important discovery, he clapped the 
unlucky messeuger in prison,and set himself to consider 
how the affair could be best turned to his own advan- 
tage. After much deliberation, he resolved to warn 
the Duke of Burgundy ; but as the Duke was not with 
— could not, tor the present, cammunicate with 


“ Comment ! diantre /” exclaimed Louis, in surprise. 
“ You are the first of your sex I have met with who has. 
refused honors and wealth.”’ | 
“ Friendship is not to be bought, sire,” she remarked. | 
“ How, then, can yours be won ?” he cried, regarding | 
her fixedly. ‘Are you willing to exchange the Court of | 
England for that of France ?” | 
“No sire,” she replied, firmly. “I will never quit) 
King Edward.” 
A strange smile played upon Louis’s cynical features, 
as he observed,— 
“Your King is reputed to be inconstant.” | 
* All men are inconstant, sire,” she rejoined, ‘I do! 
not expect a paragon. But King Edward is the best of | 
men.” | 
“ No one can esteem all his noble qualities more highly | 
than myself,” said Louis. “ But he has many advisers | 
who are inimical to me, and I should like, therefore, to) 
have a friend near bim.” | 
“T will gladly serve your Majesty, if I can do so with-, 
out cage to King Edward’s interests.” 


Loaving this double-dealing personage to arrange his 
schemes, we will return to Compiegne, and see what had 
naggeees to Isidore. 

f the young esquire had been a noble of the highest 
rank, greater attention could not have been paid him 
than he received from the wily monarch. 

Everything that could be devised in so dull a court as 
that of Lauis, was done for his amnsement. Various 
sports and diversions were provided for him, and he was 
taken by the King to hunt in the park and the forest ; 
and Louis and the courtiers appeared delighted with his 
skill. On all occasions he was attended by Claude. 
Several entertainments were given by the King, at which 
he appeared as a distinguished guest. 


in the matter. There is an illustrious prisoner in the’ 
One morning, Claude came into his chamber before he 


halters; nor were they absent on the present o2casion, 
as their aid might be needed. 

The provost-marshal had brought his horse close up 
to the King, who was stationed ona flight of steps. Hav- 
ing received his instructions, Tristan beut respectfully 
and departed, accompanied by a small detachment of 
archers, among whum were the two executioners before- 
mentioned. 

As soon as he was gone, Louis called for horses and 
hounds, and noticing the young esquire amid the assem- 
blage of courtiers, invited him to join the chase, telling 
him the day’s sport would commence with a boar hunt. 
Isidore could not have refused; but, in sooth, he was 
very curious to see the royal pastime promised him. 

Shortly atterwards, a large party of nobles and gen- 
tlemen, all well mounted and armed for the boar hunt, 
set forth from the pslace, headed by the King. 

In preparation fur the bear hunt, Louis was accoutred 
in doublet aud hose of coarse gray cloth. fitting close to 
the limbs. 

A sbort two-edged sword hung from his girdle, and, 


at is all I can ask,” said Louis. ‘One point was, like all his attendants, he was furnished with a sharp 
touched upon in our previous discussion,” he added, in| boar-spear. A boar-spear was likewise given to Isidore, 
a far more serious tone than he had hitherto assumed;) but the King laughingly told him he would not have to 
“ but I am sure I shall have all the aid you can render! use it. 


In close attendance upon the King were three hunts- 


Tower of London, whuse libcration I would feign accom- men, each of whom had in slip a couple of large and pow- 
plish. * Twould be treason to aid her escape; but I am erful hounds, having leather coats fastened round the 
“ What think you the King has sent?” surc you feel pity for her.” body, to protect them from the boar’s tusks—a very in- 

“ Nay, I cannot guess,” replied Isidore. ‘You allude to Margaret of Anjou, sire. My sympa- adequate defence, as it turned out. 

“Two splendid ladies’ dresses,” replied Claude, | thies are with the house of York; but I do pity th- un- Thus attended, and taking care [sidore should not be 
“one of cloth of velvet, evidently intended for you, and | fortunate Queen from the bottom of my heart. Could I far from him, Louis rode int the depths of the forest. 
the other of figured satin, which, I suppose, must be | open her prison door, she should be free at once. These, The spot where the boar was lodged was marked by 
meant for me.” |may be treasonable sentiments, but I have uttered them strong nets, hung trom tree totree. ‘These toils served 

“Let me look at them !” cried Isidore, springing from 'to King Edward, and he has not reproved me. You mis- to imprison the savage beast in his lair; and while they 
the couch, and putting on a loose robe. |judge him, sire, if you suppose he is inseusible to the were being removed, Louis counselled the young esquire 

Exclamations of wonder and delight followed, when the | Sorrows of that bereaved wife and mother.” ‘to take up a position near some distant bushes which he 
dresses were brought in by Claude, and after they had | ‘‘Nevertheless, he will not set her free without a’ pointed out, so that he could witness the sport without 
been sufficiently p> ct Isidore was easily prevailed| heavy ransom ; that ransom I am prepared to pay. much risk, 
upon to try the effect of the velvet costume. |The uuhappy Queen’s father, the good King Rene, is Soon afterwards, the boar was uncouched, and proved 

: Not satisfied with a mere trial of the gown, Claude in-| willing to make a sacrifice of part of Provence, to procure to be an animal of the largest size, and armed with tre- 
sisted that the whole dress should be put on; and when|his daughter's liberation from captivity. 1 will advance|mendous tusks. Stalking forth very deliberately into 


had risen, and laughing heartily, said,— 
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the open space where the King and the nobles were 
grouned, he eyed the assemblage menacingly, and‘seem- 
ed singling out some one to attack. 

A couple of hounds were now let slip, and, cheered by 
the huntsmen, they assailed the boar fiercely, striving 
to seize him by the head. But both were speedily 
shaken off. Despite his leathern coat, one was ripped 
up bv the boar’s merciless tusks, and the other disabled. 

Having thus liberated himself from his assailants, the 
chafed animal turned upon the huntsmen nearest him, 
foined at them with his tusks, broke their spears, and 
put them to flight. 

Delighted with the proofs thus afforded of the formid- 
able brute’s prodigious strength, Louis ordered the four 
remaining hounds to be unleashed, and cheered them on 
himself to the attack. 

The conflict seemed unequal, but the boar comported 
himself well, and gained the applause of all the hunt, 
especially of the King, who was enraptured by his 
prowess. 

At first. the advantage seemed with the hounds, but, 
ere long, two were laid sprawling on the ground, and the 
others were so much hurt that they could not hold the 
boar, who dashed off towards the bushes near which Isi- 
dore and his companion were posted. 


Claude instantly galloped off, for it was clear that the 
infuriated beast meant to attack them; but Isidore dis- 
played no alarm. Dexterously avoiding the boar’s on- 
slaught, he struck the fieree brute with his spear, but 
could not pierce his tough and bristly hide; and this man- 
cuvre was successfully repeated, until the King had 
time to come up with his attendants. 

Seeing the young esquire’s peril, Louis drew his 
sword, and, by a downward stroke, hamstrung the boar, 
causing the animal to sink on his haunches. Next mo- 
ment, Isidore’s spear, plunged under the shoulder, pierced 
the boar’s heart. 

“By Saint Hubert! a great feat!” cried Louis. 
“ You have slain the fiercest and largest boar in the for- 
est.” 

“But for your Majesty’s aid, the boar would have 
slain me,” rejoined Isidore. 

“ And then I should have borne the blame of the mis- 
chance,” said the King, ‘though [ cautioned you to 
keep out of the way of danger. However, you have dis- 
played great courage. The boar’s head shall be 
yours, and you can send it to King Edward if you 
choose.” 

“His Majesty would be astounded if he received such 

.& present from me, sire,” replied Isidore. 

“ Paques-dieu / we must not alarm him!” cried Louis; 
“nor sha!l you run any further risk. We will pursue a 
safer sport, in which you excel.” 

After this, no fewer than seven noble stags were 
slain, his Majesty being always foremost in the chase. 
Nor was Isidore far behind. The young esquire rode so 
well, that he attracted general attention, and received 
warm commendation from Louis himself The last stag 
roused led them to the furthest extremity of the forest, 
where he was slaughtered by the King’s own hand; and 
the party were riding slowly back, when they suddenly 
came upon an extraordinary scene. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOW ISIDORE SAVED A CORDELIER FROM THE CORD. 


In the centre of an open space, at the north side of 
the forest, grew an immense oak, with wide-spreading 
arms. 

Underneath this mighty tree were stationed Tristan 
YHermite and his archers; and at the very moment 
when the royal hunting party approached the solitary 
spot, the provost marshal was superinteuding the execu- 
tion of certain prisoners he had taken. 

Already three unhappy wretches, just strung up, were 
dangling overhead from the branches of the oak. 

A fourth prisoner was kneeling upon the ground, with 
his hands clasped in prayer, awaiting a like fete. He was 
a cordelier, and his head was thrown back, so as to dis- 
play his features, which now wore the livid hue of 
death. | 

Near him stood two caitiffs, watching for a sign from 
their leader to tie him to the fatal tree. 

On beholding the scene, Louis pressed forward, not 
with any intention of staying the execution, but because 
he felt curious to know what offence the wretched cul- 
prits had committed. 

Tristan, however, thought it best to get the job done, 
and talk afterwards. Accordingly, he gave the word to 
bis assistants, and in another moment all would have 
been over with the unfortunate cordclier, if Isidore had 
not come to his rescue. 

The young esquire, who was close behind the King, had 
recognised the features of the kneeling monk. The face 
was too well known ever to be forgotten. The recogni- 
tion was mutual. Butit was not a vindictive look that 
the cordelier fixed upon the esquire, nor was it supplica- 
tory. It was rather a last farewell. 

But, be it what it might, it touched Isidore to the 
quick; and he exclaimed to the King, “Sire, you have 
promised mea boon. I now ask one from you Majesty. 
Grant me the life of that man.” 

Tristan heard the request, and glanced significantly at 
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hir royal master, to intimate that the prisoner ought not 
to be spared. 

“What has he done?” demanded Louis. 

“ Sire, he isa spy employed by the Duke of Burgundy,” 
replied Tristan. 

“Impossible! ” cried Isidore. 
an Englishman.” 

“He was taken with those men, who are Burgundians,” 
said Tristan, doggedly, determined not to relinquish his 

rey. 
’ “T believe him to be a messenger from the King of 
Engiand,” soid Isidore, earnestly. 

“Tt is true,” said the cordelier. “I so represented 
myself, but my assertion was not credited.” 

“T had no proof of what the man stated, sire,” re- 
marked Tristan, gruffly. 

“ Because my safe-conduet and letter of eredence had 
been taken from me by the Burgundians,” cried the cor- 
delier. 

“Tf this monk be executed, King Edward, will most 
assuredly require a strict account of his death,” said Isi- 
dore. ‘ An untoward occurrence of this juncture might 
be fraught with serious consequences.” 

“ Since you take a personal interest in the prisoner, it 
is sufficient,” said Louis. “ Release him,” he added, to 
Tristan. 

Thereupon the cordelier was instantly set free, and 
prostrating himself before the King, thanked bim for his 
gracious interposition in his behalf. 

“ Rise, father,” cried Louis. ‘“ You have had a nar- 
row escape. You should address your thanks to thi: 
young esquire, not to me. "Tis to him you owe your 
life.” 

The cordelier bent his head, but spoke no word. 

“ Draw nearer,” said Louis. ‘If thou hast any mes- 
sage to me from the King of England, deliver it.” 

“T have no message, sire,” replied the monk. “ His 
Majesty had become anxious for the safety of his envoy, 
and sent me to ascertain that all was well with him. I 
met with misadventures on the way, as you are aware, 
being captured by those Burgundian soldiers, and re- 
captured by your provest marshal, who refused to listen 
to my explanation. All would have been over with me 
had not your Majesty appeared so opportunely and saved 
me; and I again thank you for my life, though it is 
searcely worth preserving. My errand is fulfilled. I 
can now report to my royal master that I have seen his 
envoy, and that he is well.” 

“Thou shalt have something more to report,” said 
Louis. ‘ But do I understand thee aright! Hath not 
Cyriac, the archer, arrived ? He was despatched hence 
some days ago, with a missive to King Edward.” 

“ No messenger had arrived, sire, when I departed ; 
and King Edward, as I have said, had become uneasy. 
Cyriac, | doubt not, has been captured, for I learnt from 
the Burgundian soldiers that an Finglish archer was in 
the hands of the Constable Saint Pol.” 


“ Ha!” exclaimed Louis, angrily. “ By Saint Denis! 
the Constable shall regret his interference, But you 
must get back quickly, and allay your royal master’s 
_— respecting his envoy. Where is King Edward 
now ?” 

‘“Encamped near Peronne, sire,” replied the monk. 

“ Paques-dieu! So near?” exclaimed Louis. “ Then 
‘tis time we were at Amiens. Since my provost marshal 
hath brought thee here, he shall escort thee back. Thou 
hearest, Tristan,” he added, to that important officer. 
‘« Find a horse instantly for this good friar, and conduct 
him as nigh as thou canst to Peronne.” 

“Twill bring him within a league of the town,” 
said the provost marshal. ‘ He must do the rest him- 
self.” 

‘Give him whatever gold thou hast about thee,” pur- 
sued Louis. 

Tristan slightly murmured at this injunction, and the 
cordelier hastened to say that he desired no reward. 

“ Stay a mowent,” cried Louis, as if an idea had sud- 
denly crossed him. 

Then, turning to Isidore, he said, “ I am very unwill- 
ing to part with you, but if you desire to return with this 
friar I will not hinder you.” 

“T thank your Majesty,” replied the young esquire; 
‘but as I may have more to do, I will avail myself of 
your gracious invitation, and prolong my stay for a few 
days, Tell the King,” he added, to the ante, “that 
Iam not a prisoner, but a highly honored guest of the 
King of France. Say that I have accomplished all I un- 
dertook, Say, further, that I could have returned with 
thee had I been so minded, but for many reasons, which 
his Majesty will understand, [ deemed it best to remain 
here.” 

“T will repeat all that has been told me,” rejoined the 
monk, 

“ Acquaint King Edward that to-morrow we proceed 
to Amiens,” said Louis. “If his Majesty desires to 
treat with me, and three days hence will send commis- 
sioners to the village of Corbie, near that town, I will 
send other commissioners to confer with them. You un- 
derstand ?” | 

“Perfectly, sire,” replied the monk. “I will not 
fail to deliver your message.” 


“T know him. He is 








BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of “the Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAP ...:t) VIII—( Continued.) 


“Tl let you kuow, Mr. What’s-your-name!” burst 
in the shrill tones of the old woman’s voice at this mo- 
ment, and before the girl could frame areply. I'll let 
you know Mr. What’s-your-name !” whether you can 
come rumpaging into a lone woman’s house in this way, 
interfering between her and her apprentice as belongs 
to her, leastways as she took out of the workhouse at 
St. Giles’s six weeks ago come Easter Monday. T'll 
let you now.” 

“ Apprentice ?” said Dick. 

“Yes; apprentice !” repeated the old woman, “I 
should like to know whether there’s a law in the land, 
or whether there isn’t; and if a lone woman is to have 
her house broken into because she chooses to give her 
parish apprentice a lesson, That’s what I want to 

now ?” 

As for the miserable looking man he said never a 
word, but stood looking from one to another aghast. 

Disdaining to say anything further to this woman, 
who, now that she had recovered the use of her 
tongue, would doubtless be terribly abusive, Dick bent 
down his head, and looking into the girl’s face with 
an ear of perfect ease and confidence, said— 

“[s it true, my dear, what this—woman, I suppose 
I must call her—says? Are you her apprentice ?” 

“ Alas ! sir; yes!” 

“What is she? I mean, what trade were you ap- 
prenticed to learn ?” 

“ Cap-making, sir.” 

“ And—forgive me if what I ask hurts your feelings 
—from what has been said I gather you are alone in 
the world ?” 

“ Quite—quite alone, sir?” said the girl, sobbing 
and weeping afresh. ‘Ihave no father, no mother, 
nor have I 4 friend in the world.” 

“Ol! yes, you have,” replied Dick, cheerfully. 
“ Providence has sent me here justin time to be a 
friend in need to you, and I will take care you are no 
longer subject to her brutality.” 

He pointed with his finger toward the woman whom 
the girl had called Mrs. Brettel. 

“Oh! indeed; oh! indeed, Mr. What-d’-call, How 
much longer are you going on with your highty-tighty 
nonsense. I know what’s law if you don’t. That’s 
my apprentice, and if you don’t give her up at once 
and leave my house, I will send for a constable and 
pretty soon make you. Things have come to a pretty 
pass, indeed, when you can’t do as you like in your 
own house without some bully or” 

“Silence, hag!” shouted Dick. ‘ Were it not for 
your sex, I would bestow such a summary chastise- 
ment upon you as should serve for a lesson for the rest 
of your life. There are too many like you, who fancy 
when you take a poor orphan apprentice into your 
clutches you can commit what outrage you choose 
upon her, Why does she beat you?” asked Dick, in 
kinder tones, as he turned again to the young girl. 

A vivid flush of crimson in a moment overspread 
her face. ; 

“ Do not ask me that, sir; do not ask me that,” she 
replied, bending her eyes downwards. “Indeed I 
cannot tell you. It is something very wrong.” 

Dick’s eyes blazed ominously as he heard this answer, 
and when the old woman again saw his countenance, 
it wore so terrible an expression that she unvoluntarily 
fell upon her knees and yelled for merey. 

The girl sobbed as though her heart would break. 

“Cheer up!” said Dick; “cheer up. You have 
nothing to be ashamed of, and I will take care you are 
no longer coerced by her in any way. But who is that 
man ?” he added, indicating the man who was prcsent. 

“That, sir, is Mr, Brettel.” 

“Her husband ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And does he sanction such cruelty ?” 

“Qh! no, sir. He is kindness and gentleness itself. 
He would not hurt a fly, but his wife treats him al- 
most as badly as she does me, and he is quite power- 
less to help me, and if he even said a word of remon- 
strance she would beat him almost to death with the 
strap !” 

Dick regarded Mr. Brettel with a look in which sur- 
prise, curiosity and pity were strangely blended. 

“ Is it possible ?” he said. 

“It is true, sir; and I have to thank him for many 
little kindnesses which he has done me.” 

“You have, have you?” screamed the wife, rising 
suddenly from her abject position. “So that’s how 

ou set me at defiance in my own house you tyrant, 1s 
it ?” she continued, addressing her husband. ‘“ Take 
that and that !” 

As these last words issued from her lips she rushed 
upon him like some wild animal, and struck him over 
the head and face with the strap. 

“She’s a delightful female, certainly,” said Dick, as 
he released himself from the hold of the young girl; 











‘To be continued im our neat.) 


“but I must put a stop to this.” : ; 
Suiting the action to the word, he seized the furi- 
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ous woman by the neck, and, brandishing his hanger! 
in ber face, compelled her to desist. 
Mr. Brettel rose with difficulty to his feet, and wip- 
ed the blood from his neck and face. 
“ Now, sir,” said Dick,as his eye fell upon a clothes- | 
line that was stretched across the room; “I will ren-| 


“ Don’t be frightened, my dear,” said he. “I see I 
shall never be able to leave you here exposed to her 
tender mercies. I will take you where you will be in 
safety and where she will never find you; or perish in 
the attempt,” he added, mentally. 

Ellen gave quite a scream of pleasuré, as these 


der you a service. Pull that rope down and give it t» | words fell upon her ear. 


me.” 

Mr. Brettel tremblingly obeyed. 

“ On second thoughts,” said ‘Turpin, as he handed it 
back to him; “ you shall bind her yourself.” 

“J—I !” said the husband, with genuine terror in 
his tones. 

“Yes, you,” said Dick, laughing. “ You needn’t 
look 10 frightened about it. You will have no danger. 
If she makes the least resistance, I will have her head 
off at a single blow.” 

He flourished his weapon in a formidable manner. 

Mr. Brettel’s hands shook so much that no one 
would have fancied for a moment that he would be 
able to do such an act; but after awhile his wife’s 
apathy endowed him with courage, and he bound her 
strongly. 

Dick sheathed his hanger. 

“That’s over; and now, Mr. Brettel, if you’ll take 
a piece of friendly advice, you will keep her just as 
she is until she is half dead with hunger. She will be 
submissive enough then. Never heed her threats. So 
long as you do not unloose her she can do nothing. It 
will be your own fault if she ever ill-use you again.” 

Mrs. Brettel ground her teeth with rage. 

Her husband ventured to smile, and rubbed his 
bands over one another with feeble satisfaction. 

““T will do it,” he said; “I will do it !” 

© Well done !” said Dick, patting him encouraging- 
ly on the back. “ Well done! shouldn’t advise 
you Hullo !” 

és haa the matter ?” 

“ Why, where’s the young girl gone ?” 

“ Who, —— "7s 

“Tf that’s her name.” 

“Tam here !” said a gentle voice, and the appren- 
tice entered the room, but so altered that Dick scar- 
cely recognized her. 

She had taken the opportunity to slip out while 
they were so busily engaged in binding her mistress, 
and had put on a bonnet and a shawl. 

She walked quickly towards Dick, and placed her 
hand in his, 

“Take me with you, sir!” she said, pleadingly. 
“Do take me away from here. I don’t care where I 
go, so that I leave this hateful place. You are brave 
and gentle, and I feel that I can trust you. I have no 
a that 1 can ask to assist him. Will you take 
me 

Dick hesitated, 

{le was in a rather dangerous situation, and might 





ou,” she 
thought 





have some difficulty in getting his mare and leaving 
London were he by himself, but encumbered by this 
girl, his hopes of escape were diminished tenfold. 

Then, besides, he asked himself if he did escape with 
her, what was he to do with her eventually. 

The girl noticed his hesitation. 

She withdrew her hand, and her eyes thronged with 
tears, 

“Don’t think wrongly of me for asking 
said, “T did not mean to offend you; only i 
you would be able to——” 

‘Tears and sobs checked her utterances. 

“My dear girl,” said he, drawing her towards him, 
“1 wish I could take you away from here, and I will, 
too. But I shall only involve you in fresh perils, and, 
perhaps, worse ones than those from which I have 
rescued you,” 

“No, no; that cannot be !” 

“The curse of Cain ison me! My hand is against 
every man’s, and every man’s hand is against mine !” 
“ What do you mean ?” asked the girl, anxiously, 

“Tam amenable to the laws—I am a felon! Even 
at this moment the officers are no doubt on my track. 
You are innocent, but I am guilty.” ° 
_ “IT will not believe it,” said Ellen, dashing the tears 
= her eyes. “ You are all that is good, all that is 
nhovie, 


There was evident admiration in her gaze. 

“ My dear girl,” said Dick, again drawing her to- 
wards him, for he felt that this young girl’s trusting 
confidence had kindled a warm feeling in his heart. 
“T would take you with me, you do not know how 
gladly, only I know so well I shall but involve you in 
fresh difficulties and dangers.” ' 

“T shall not fear them if you are by, because I have 
seen that you are bold and strong enough to overcome 
them ali, Do let me share your perils. I would dare 
everything to be taken away from here.” 

“But it you go I can fetch you back again. Thank 
goodness ! there is law for that!” screamed Mrs, Bret- 
tel. who had all this time been tugging at her bonds 
in a vain effort to free herself. “T tell you, you are 
mine—mine, aud the law will bring you back !” 

The accents of her voice, althoug 
less to do her harm, filled the a prentice with renewed 
terror, and she again clung to Dick’s arm, 


she was power- | 


| 


“ Come, come, you must learn not to be so excitable 
as you are. There, put your arm in mine, and we 
| will be off.” ; . 
How gladly the poor apprentice complied with his 
words . 
She looked up in his face with the same trusting 
sinile, which he had twice before seen upon ber coun- 
tenance, and which became her so well. 

As he gazed upon her, the bold highwayman forgot 
all about his present dangerous position, and pressing 
her hand to his side, left the kitchen. . 

A volley of abuse from Mrs. Brettel followed him. 


| 


his head in at the door. “Do not you forget my ad- 
vice. Treat her like they do a wild animal. — 
her with hunger. It will be all your own fault if ever 
she ill treats you again. Good-bye, old fellow !” 

He shut the door as he spoke. . 

“ Now, my dear,” said Dick to the young girl who 
had been so strangely thrown upon his protection, *‘as 


mind showing me the way to the upper regions ?” 
Ellen laughed lightly as she held his hand, and led 


poor orphan was — than she had been for many 
a year. Her past sufferings were already forgotten. 
“ Here we are,” she said, pausing at the front door. 


There was a fanlight over the top, and through this an 


oil lamp shed a feeble beam of light. It fell upon 


Ellen’s face, and tinged it with a rare beauty. 


lovely. 





CHAPTER IX. 
DICK FINDS A PLACE FOR THE POOR ORPHANS 
APPRENTICE. 


on the lock of the front door preparatory to opening it. 
“ What for ?” she asked. 


front door. But I heard your screams and I forgot all 
about myself in remembering that a female was in 
trouble.’ 

“ And so,” said Ellen, in a grave voice, “ you have 
perhaps, by saving me, given your enemies an oppor- 


take fresh measures for your capture.” 

“T hope not; but I fear so.” ; 

“Oh! I understand now why you said you could 
not take me with you. 
ou ought to be one after yourself. I did uot 
snow of this, indeed I di } 
been so selfish as to ask you to take me away with 
you. 
prospect of making your escape.” 


“ Farewell !’ 
“Tow you run on to be sure. 
that you say, and a great deal more, perhaps. 


Of course Iam all 
But I 


the danger. It is probable enough the officers are 
thrown quite off the scent,and have relinquished pur- 
suit of me. If so, we shall get off without any trouble.” 

Ellen shook her head. 

“ No—no,” she said, “I cannot be so ungenerous. 
Fly, fly at once, and leave me to make my own 
escape.” 

“ \nd where are you going to, my poor girl ? 
not think of that, but render me a service.” 

“ Render you a service? Oh! whatcanI do? Tell 
me, tell me. 

“Well, you understand, of course, that these ene- 
mies of mine are police officers ?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“Do you know one when you see him ?” 

“To be sure; because of their large red waistcoats,” 

“Just so. It is very possible some of them may be 
‘waiting outside the door here to pounce upon me 
as soon as I get into the street.” 

“ What can I do?” 

“Why, I want you to open the front door, and go 
out as if upon some ordinary business, leaving me here 
in the passage.” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

| “Well, when you are out, goa little way up Drury- 
lane, looking carefully all about you, yet not seeming 
to do so, and come back and tell me whether you see 
any lurking about.” 

“ Yes. t shall not be long.” 

“ Be cautious, Ellen, If you see no one, then I gan 


Do 








| 
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“TI say, Mr. B.,” said Dick, returning, and popping 


ame 


the place is so confoundly dark, perhaps you wouldn’t 


him up the staircase into the passage above. The 


Dick 
sighed, and thought he had never seen anything so 


“Stop !” said Dick, as the young girl put her hand 


“ Why, although you said you did not believe it is 
nevertheless true that I have seriously transgressed the 
laws, and it was to elude the pursuit of the officers 
who were after me, that I dropped through the door 
in your roof, intending to make my way out at the 


tunity of ascertaining your whereabouts, and time to 


Ishoulc be an encumbrance 
to you, and you would have to look after me when 


not, or | would never have 
Farewell ! I will remain and leave at least the 


She held out her hand, and repeated the word 


am quite resolved now to take you with me and chance 


regain my mare, which is close by, and take you toa 
place of safety.” : 

The young girl took his hand again, and, pressing it 
affectionately, opened the door and went out. 

Dick stood quite still in the passage, patiently 
awaiting her return. 

He took a couple of pistols from h‘s coat-pocket and 
examined the priming, so that they might be in readi- 
ness for immediate use. 

A hum of voices came up from the kitchen where he 
he had left Mr. and Mrs. Brettel. The couple were, 
no doubt, in high disputation. 

Several minutes passed, but Ellen did not return. 

Dick began to be uneasy 

He took a watch from his pocket, and holding it 
close to the fanlight, looked at thetime. It was close 
upon twelve. 

His impatience rose to an unbearable extent. He 
did not for a moment think the girl had played him 
false, but dreaded she had fallen into some fresh 
trouble. 

Ile was just about to open the door, and sally out 
for confirmation or dispersion of his fears, when some 
one tapped lightly at it. 

He flung the door open in a moment. 

It was Ellen. 

“Did you not think me a long time?” she asked. 
“T thought you would, but I have been all round and 
cannot see an officer anywhere.” 

“That is well. Then we may get off in perfect 
safety. We will not delay another moment,” 

Dick, as he spoke, passed out of the house with his 
companion, and closed the door after him. 

All was still in the street, or rather court, into 
which he emerged. 

A dozen or so steps brought them into Drury Lane. 

Most of the shops were shut, but here and there an 
open one cast a beam of light on the pavement. 

The miserable oil lamps that were stuck here and 
there flickered feebly, and scarcely dispelled the dark- 
ness for a foot around them. 

“I think,” said Dick, “ you had better go in at the front 
door of the White Horse, while I go round into the court 
by the stables. Walk straight up to the bar, and ask 
for Matthew Gale, the landlord, and then tell him I am 
round the corner waiting for the mare.” 

With the alacrity of genuine gratitude, the young girl 
did his bidding. 

The old inn was full of rude, noisy people, and she 
shrunk back a little. For herself, she would never have 
dared to enter, but, for her preserver, she felt she could 
do anything, so she walked up to the bar and asked for 
Matthew Gale. 

“ That’s me, miss,” said the person, she addressed, 
leaning over the window-sill, ‘‘ what do you want ?” 

A man was standing at the bar window drinking a glass 
of gin, and the hasty glance which Ellen flung upon him 
did not prepossess her in his favor. 

“I want to speak to you, sir, if you please. 
message t) deliver.” 

The man with the gin assumed an indifferent air, and 
raised his glass to his lips; but his sense of hearing the 
while was stretched to its fullest extent. 

“Come in; come in here,” said Matthew Gale, in 
those jovial tones which were really a pleasure to hear 
and opening the half-glass door that led into the bar. 
* Come in here, and tell me what you have to say.” 

“It is a secret,” she said, in a whisper. *‘ A friend 
of yours who has his mare here is waiting for it in the 
court, and wants you to bring it out to him.” 

Old Matthew looked at her distrustfully for a moment, 
but her ingenuous countenance bore upon it no traces of 
treachery or deceit. 

“Very well,” he said, in a whisper. “Go back and 
tell him his mare will be ready in a moment.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

She rose from her seat and left the bar, and as she 
possed the man at the window, she saw him empty bis 
glass, and, after saying a word or two to the landlord, 
follow her to the front door. 

Her position was rather embarrassing. 

The man might be, and probably was, a police officer 
whose suspicions were aroused and who had determined 
to follow her. 

She knew not how to act. If she hesitated she would 
convert the man’s suspicions into certainties. 

A confectioner’s shop was just on the opposite side of 
the way, and the idea for a moment crossed her brain 
that she would go in there and make some trifling pur- 
chase, when she recollected with a pang that she had no 
money. 

What was to be done? 

She availed berself of the only resource that was open 
to her, and she turned back and went again to the bar 
window. 

Old Matthew had vanished. 

She looked up the passage. The man had evidently 

ne into the street, but whether he had turned to the 
eft or the right of course she could form no sort of 
conjecture. 

Time was speeding on. The mare was doubtless 
ready,and her preserver anxiously waiting for her to 
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make her appearance ; and every minute he stayed she 
knew to be full of danger to him. 

Without saying a word to a soul, she made her way 
again to the door. 

A tipsy woman on the other side of the way, and who 
was endeavoring t» keep on her feet by clutching the 
window shutters, was the only person in sight. 

She darted round the corner of the court in a 
moment. 

“Ellen! Ellen!” she heard a voice say, in suppressed 
tones. “ Ellen! Ellen!” 

“Tam here,” she said, hastening forward. 

At the corner of Stanhope Street wasa man on horse- 
back. 

She recognized her preserver instantly. 

“ You must mount and ride before me,” said Dick, as 
she reached his side, ‘‘ [have no other means of con- 
veying you.” 

She held out her hands to him, and he swung her 
into the saddle before him. 

Just at that moment a shrill whistle sounded through 
the court, and the man whom Ellen had seen drinking 
at the bar sprang out of the shadow of a gateway and 
grasped Bess by the bridle. 

It was no time for compunctious hesitation, for 
Dick knew that the signal he had given would quickly 
bring others to the spot; so seizing one of the holster- 
pistols by the barrel, he struck the man a terrible blow 
on the head. 

Down he went like a shot. 

“Off and away!” said Dick, giving his mare the 
rein; “on, Bess, on !” 

With a loud shout, a desultory throng of persons 
came rushing down the court from the direction of 
Drury lane. 

“Stop him! stop him !” they cried. 
pounds reward ! Stop him! stop him! Dick Turpin 
the highwayman! A thousand pounds reward !” 

A cry of terror came from Ellen’s lips as she 
heard the sounds, and she clung yet tighter to him. 

* All right. my girl,” said Dick, “they are on foot. 
We shall soon be safe, Don’t be frightened.” 

Bess went round the corner of Duke-Street, and 
into Lincoln’s Jnn-fields with a rush,and then the loud 
report of several pistols rose upon the air. 

* Are you hurt, Ellen,” said Dick. 

“No, no; Iam quite sate and unhurt. 

“ Without a scratch.” 

The young girl gave a sigh of relief. 

“The danger is over now,” said Dick, as he trotted 
quietly across Holborn, and saw no signs of his pur- 
suers. “ Your troubles will be over now, I hope. 1 
have just recollected an old friend of mine who keeps 
an inn near Hornsey-wood, and who will, I know,only 
be too happy to find shelter for a friend of mine.” 

“Oh thanks, thanks,” said the girl. “How shall I 
be able to repay you for all that you have done to- 
night on my behalf.” 

“Why forget all aboutit, and never mention the 
subject. You will be wise if you banish all thoughts 
of Mrs. Brettel and her cruelties from your recollee- 
tion.” , 

The poor girl shuddered, 

“I will try to do so,” she said, “ bnt I feel I shall 
never be able to be sufficiently grateful to you.” 

“Pho! pho! nonsense! say no more on that sub- 
ject, I beg you; let us talk about something else. 
Look, there is a nice level piece of road betore us. 
I will show you what speed bonny Black Bess can 
make !” 


* A thousand 


And you ?” 





CHAPTER X. 


THE ARRIVAL AT THE “HAND AND KEYS,” NEAR 
HORNSEY WOOD.—THE MURDER. 


“And are you really,” said the orphan apprentice, 
as Dick, after a hard gallop, slackened speed a little, 
while traversing a narrow lane, “ are you really that 
brave, true heart whose name is in every one’s mouth, 
and to whom such generous actions are ascribed ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” replied Dick,with 
asmile; “but I am Dick Turpin, the highwayman, 
whose delight is to cry, ‘Stand and Deliver? toa 
passenger on the road; and this is Black Bess, with- 
out whom he would be nothing, if that’s what you 
mean ?” 

“You underrate yourself, as generous natures al- 
ways do. I have heard so much of you, and so longed 
to see you, but I never thought I should meet with 
you. Ian so happy.” 

Turpin whistled. 

“TI wish you would change the subject,” he said. 


“T never feel comfortable when any one praises me,|a comfortable nap for about twelve hours, when old Mat- 


because I know very well I don’t deserve it. 
* You do; you do indeed.” 


“Tam afraid you are prepossessed in my favor. If| was on his way home, and he made, I suppose, a grand 
you will believe me, it would require a vast amount of| fuss about it, so the officers were searching everywhere 
I wish | for me.” 
you would talk about something else, or, if you like, 


good to counterbalance the evil which I do. 


we will take another gallop.” 
“Tam willing.” 


Once more, after this brief dialogue, the trees and 
put forth her 


hedges seemed to fly past them, as 


marvellous speed, and very soon the old inn known as 
the “Hand and Keys ” was in sigst. 


companion, “ is the place I intend you to take shelter 
in, until some further arrangements can be made for 
your future course of life.” 


walls were of wood, and the immense roof, though 


stood some few yards back from the road, having a 
spacious yard in front, which was used in summer as 
a bowling green. 

Somewhat to Dick’s surprise—for it was past one 
o’clock, and the inn was noted for closing early— 


struments, and the sound of jollity and merry-making 
within.” 


himself. “Iam quite sure it must be something ex- 
traordinary to keep Tom Davis and his wife up so late. 
Hi! Jabez, Jabez! 
It was the ostler he called, and who rejoiced in the 
name of Jabez; but, contrary to an hitherto unvary- 
ing custom, no Jabez made his appearance. 
After waiting a moment Dick sprang off his mare, 
and assisted Ellen to alight. 
“T suppose he is too busy to work indoors to pay 
any attention to us to-night; so come, Iam sure you 
must be tired, and we will make our way in at once. 
We may think ourselves very lucky in having found 
themup. I should think such a thing never happened 
before.” 
They reached the front door of the inn, which was 
closed, and Turpin tapped at it in a peculiar manner. 
It was opened in a moment by the stoutest man 
that Ellen had ever in her life beheld. 
“Well, Tom, my boy, how are you? What, in 
the name of goodness, is in the wind, that you are all 
up at this hour.” 
“Bless my stars!” ejaculated the landlord, “if it 
ain’t Dick. Here, walk in—walkin. I didn’t think I 
should have the pleasure of seeing you to-night. I am 
more pleased than if anybody had given me a hun- 
dred pounds.” 
“ Whatever for, Davis ?” 
* Why you see its just a hundred years ago this 
very night since the old place was built. A century, 
mind you. So I have invited everybody that I could 
think of, intending to make a glorious night of it. 
Now, I would sooner have you than anyone else, pro- 
vided,” he added, in a more serious tone,” you have 
not been up to your tricks in the neighborhood, be- 
cause, if you have, I should advise you to be off.” 
“Oh! that’s all right enough. Don’t let that trouble 
ou a bit. I haven’t been near here for months. But, 
say, first of all, how about my mare? Where is 
Jabez ?” 
“Oh! he’s indoors, and half-drunk by this time Tl 
warrant, Never mind. I'll stable the mare myself.” 
“Allright. I'll go, too.” 
“ Yes—yes. You always do that. But I say Dick ?” 
“ What ?” 
“Who’s that you’ve got standing behind you? 
It’s a petticoat. Oh, Dick, you’re as bad as a soldier.” 
The landlord chuckled gleefully at what he was 
pleased to consider his own wit. 
“ Hold your row, fatsides, and let’s stable the mare. 
I do not want to stand on the doorstep talking all 
night. Make haste. I have something particular I 
want to say to you.” 
“ All right—all right. Here, come along. You 
know the way. You had better lead Bess yourself.” 
The little party crossed the yard, and made their 
way round to the back of the inn, where Bess was 
carefully fed and lodged. 
“Now, Dick,” said Tom Davis, the landlord, as they 
stood in the stable, “if you’ve got anything private 
you want to say to me, why you can’t find a better 
place or a better opportunity than the present.” 
“No, I was about to say the same thing.” 
“Well, then, let’s hear it; because the sooner I get 
back into the room again along with the company the 
better.” 
“ Just so, and I will cut what I have to say as short 
as possible. I met with a very singular series of ad- 
ventures last night, and was wounded in the shoulder. 
I sought refuge at Matthew Gale’s crib in White 
Horse Yard, Drury lane. You know old Matthew ?” 
“ Of course do! Who doesn’t? Cut along!” 
‘He found me and my mare snug quarters, and I had 


thew woke me up and told me the grabs were down stairs. 
I had stolen the golden cup from the ex-lord mayor as he 


“ But what in the world made you take such a thing 
as that ! Why, it’s no ge to you, and would, of course, 
bring you into trouble !” 

“Well, I should never have done it for the sake of the 





“That,” said Turpin, as he pointed it out to his| get back again to London.” 


It was avery large, old-fashioned building. The]up while I hold th 
tiled in places, was, for the most part thatched. It] request. 


old bloke is savage.” 


lights were shining from almost all the latticed case-| body of officers. 
ments, and when he halted close to the horse-trough|and set them on the watch. 
he could plainly hear the strains of some musical in-| right.” 


“Whatever can be the oecasion of this,” he asked| suffer for it.” 

























































fifty pounds that I would take it, and produce it within 
three nights, which will be to-morrow night, so I mus 


“And have you the cup with you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“I should uncommonly like to see it. 
vatern.” 
“All serene,” 5.1 ‘Turpin, 


Here, hold it 
complying with his 
“Very pretty; very pretty, indeed. | should think the 


“No doubt he is.” 

“ Did you have much trouble to get it ?” 
“ Searcely any; but just before I got away up came a 
Some one must have split on the job, 
However, [ got off all 


“T should not like to be the cove that did it!” 
“You may depend if I find hin out I will make him 


“Serve him right!’ 
“* However, I’m not telling you whit I intended. It’s 
this. The Redreasts, as J said jusi now, were after me; 
so, by old Matthew's advice, I got out of the window of 
the room I was in, and on to the roof.” 
“And then got off, I suppose?” 
“No, not altogether. ‘lhey had stationed one of their 
men on the roof to see that I did not escape that way, and 
he pounced upon me. We had a desperate struggle, in 
which he fell over the parapet, and into the yard fifty 
feet below !” 

God bless me !” 
“T felt sorry for him. He was a brave fellow!” 
“ Well, what happend next ?” 
“1 crawled over the roofs till I came to the corner of 
Clare Court, and then I got iato one of the houses through 
a trap door in the tiles.” 
“Go on—go on!” 

“T was halfway down the second flight when I heard 
such a sudden succession of shrill screams that I was al- 
most stunned. I rushed down stairs like a shot.” 
“ I suppose you forgot all about the officers ?” 
“Quite. When I got to the kitchen door, I did not 
hesitate; but still hearing the terrible screams, dashed 
the door open, and sprang into the room!” 
“ What next ?” 

‘*There, on the floor, I saw this poor gir!, who is an 
apprentice, andher barbarous mistress was standing over 
her, and flogging her with a strap !” 

“A strap ! eon d ‘ 

‘“‘ Now, don’t be rash, Tom, and hear me out to the 
end,” interrupted Turpin, seizing the landlord’s hand, 
which he had clenched as if about to inflict condign 
chastisement on some one. ‘‘ Don’t be rash!” 
“Very well. Goon, then; but if that wouldn’t make 
a man’s blood boil, I don’t know what would!” 
“Deed 

“ And you savedher, Dick ?” 
“I did. She was a poor orphan, without a single 
friend to fly to for protection.” 

“ Then God bless you for such a good deed!” 
“ And this,” said Dick, as he took El!en by the — 
and led her a step or two forward, “ this isthe beautifu 
girl who the victim of so much cruelty.” 
“No!” 
“She is, though; and now, Tom Davis, this is whatI . — 
want to say to you. No one knows my way of life better 
than you do, and how impossible it would be forme to 
take charge of this poor girl. Now you, Tom, have nei- 
ther chick nor child, as the saying is, so | want you to 
find a home for her for a little while, until arrangements 
can be made for getting her employment and deciding 
what her future shall be.” 

“That wants no deciding,” said the warm-hearted 
landlord, with a tear in his eye “ leastways, if she’s 
willing to accept what I propose. Now, my dear,” he 
said, tarning to Ellen, “ do you think you could make 
yourself happy and contented at the old ‘Hand and 
Keys’ along with me? If you do, why all I can say is, 
there’s a home for you as long as you like to have it, and 
I’ll be your father. Doyouconsent? If youdo, I shall 
be happy indeed, for your sweet face, and the troubles 
you have gone through, have quite wou my heart.” 
The tears thronged so thickly into Ellen’s eyes as the 
landlord made his generous offer with so much tender- 
ness and kindness that she could not say a word in re- 
ply, but, leaving Turpin’s side, where she had stood 
during the brief dialogue, placed her arms round his 
neck, and kissed his cheek. 

“There, these, don’t take on like that, don’t take on 
like that,” said Tom Davis, his own voice husky with 
emotion: “The idea of anyone, now—Turpin, [ tell 
you plain I can’t believe it.” 

“ Can’t believe what ?” 

“Why, that there ever could be anyone barbarous 
enough to harm a poor, loving, beautiful child like this 
is. It’s altogether impossible, and quite against human 
natur’ !” 

“ One would think so,” said Turpin,“ but [am sorry, 
for the sake of that same human natur’, to say there are 
plenty of people who are more cruel than wild beasts.” 


“So it seems, so it seems.” 
(To be continued i our gext.) 








cup itself, only I ought to have told you I made a bet of| 
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the committee comprise men of the highest standing. In spite of collection, and a stricter control is to be exercised over brew-| 170 to 180 undergraduates; Merton, with £17,000 a year, had 54 
of all this, forgers have crept in and written public apologies| °T!** distilleries and sugar refineries. By these means the min-| undergraduates; and Baliol, with £8,000 a year had 145, At. 
upon its headed notepaper; notorious black-legs have been seen ister hopes to convert a deficit of 88,500,00) into a surplus of|Cambridge, ‘Trinity College, with £53,000 a year, had 445 
at its dining tables, over-coats, umbrell 7 nearly 5,000,000. On paper this is highly satisfactory, but in | undergraduates; King’s, with £34,000, had but 31; and Corpus, 

, . , , rellas, and cigar-cases have} practice there is reason to fear, that by refusing to create new| with £9000 hadi 0. Oxford has 359 fellowships, with an aver 
disappeared with strange frequency, and now we are assured,| taxes the Assembly has only shifted unpopularity from its own | age valne of £560 a year; while Cambridge has 340, with an av- 
that a member has walked off with the billiard balls. Such q| #20Ulders to those of the Executive.” erage value of £28. Oxtord has in all 24 colleges, and Cam- 
state of things in a club professing to be exclusive ia terrible in-| From Germany the only item of intorest is, that the Federal | bridge 17. The average income of a mene ao Sree 8 Sees Se 
deed. Surely some careful weeding is required in a place where Council has empowered Prince Bismarck, to conclude an extra- ebout £1,000,end at Cambridge about £1,900. Oxtord ale spends 
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sen ? 225, 0) hips, and Cambrid, 1 
as wo are assured, a short time since, the waiter had his pocket| ‘ition treaty with the United States. £17,000. seg acetiatsiecarwe-oet npeaadc sane acai 
picked of a silk handkerchiet while handing round the coffee | From Spain although we have grandiloquent accounts of the ee se ee : 

William Sterndale Bennett, the English composor and pianist, bings and hings of the respective armies, it is Stavery in MapaGascar.—Tuie Leeds Mereury prints 





died in London, on February Ist. His musical education was, °Yident that a great effort is making by the Alfonsists, to secure from information on which it can place full reliance, a Tec ent 
thorough, his talents of a rare crder, and bis wor't was accurate, | *" ®tmistice with the Curlists as preliminary to # definite peace. peociomation isned by the Queen of Madacascar, eodering the 
pleasing and oftentimes brilliant. He was not only noted, how.| Lhe Alfonsist generals insist on relief for Pampeluna as the first liberation of all slaves imported iato her kingdom since the date 
ever, a5 a composer of music... As professor of Music at Cam-| Preliminary; then, the maintenance of the statu quo until the of the treaty ? se, ene sy on Great Britain for the 
bridge University, aud as conductor of the London Philharmonio| 82>™i8sion of the Carlists, with or without the acquiescence of Oe ee ee a 


: : document: *‘I, Ranovalomanjaka, by the grace of God and the 
concerts Sterndale Bennett made good use of his patural gifts Don Carios. In the latter case Don Carlos will probably be| will of the people, the Queen of Madagascar and defender of the 
and his acquired skill, and he was one of the best pianoforte treated with, later, on the footing of an Infante of Spain. laws of my country, have made an agreement with my relations 
players in England. He was born at Sheffield in 1816. We learn that the Government of Russia has recognized Alfon- | 8°T°** the seas that there shall not be allowed to be brought into 
The Empecor of Bessie. it i Ki ars my country people from across the seas to be made slaves. And 

peror of Russia, it is reported, bas purchased the resi-| 8° ®% King of Spain. on account of this | command that if there are any Mozambiques 

dence erected by Mr. Albert Grant at Kensington, at the sum of - lately come into my country since the 7th of June, 186°, which 
£780,000, for the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. A New Line or Sreamsuips Between New Yorx ¥ the year of the completion of the agreement with my rela- 
The London Mark Lane Express in its weekly review of Feb-| 48D ExoLanp.—It is understood, that Charles L. Wright & Co., | oaro' te phense applied to the free. tahebitents of Medosancer 
ruary 2nd sayr, that flood 1 shi ehoete he te Gibee 6 4 % ..’| andro’ (a phrase applied to the free inhabitants of Madagascar); 
y y*, oods and shipwrecks have caused great re agents in this city, for the n w line, which will | and if they wish to dwell in this land, then they may do eo, and 
damage. Dry samples of wheat are uncommonly scarce, and| ®ortly commence running between Hull and New Yerk, are | be of the number of free people; and if they wish to return across 
the downward tendency is leas marked, thoagh heavy arrivals negotiating for the lease of docks for the steamers. They are | the sea from whence they came, then they are at liberty to go. 


prevent a rise in prices. anxious to secure slips, if possible, in the lower part of the city. | And if there are any who conceal Mozambiques lately come to 
England is preparing her 8 . ae? oo be slaves. and do not set them at liberty to become ‘isan ny 
—_ preparing her South African ¢ for confed L K + | ambaniandro,’ according to my command, they shall be put in 
tion, in reference to, the Pall Mall Gazette says: “The ‘Imperial’ ee ney age, General ent of the Catholic chains for ten years. Says, Ranovalomanjaka, Queen of Mada- 
spirit is rising high enough in South African colonies to se Pablication Sosiety, has just republished Dr. Newman's reply to| gascar, &c. This is the word of Banovalomanjaka, Queen of 
even the ambitious imagination of the editor of the ma ne, ger oes, 4 Letter Addressed to His Grace the | Madagascar. Says, Rainilaiarivony, Prime Minister and Com- 
Sir Henry Barkly, the Governor of; the Cape Colony, bas lately postulation, by ht Henry tN D" ‘Bead _ ™ 7 ™ dinees ~— 
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Murper Witt Ovt.—The Pall Mall Gazette of Janu- 
ary 16th has the following: ‘* A murder committed three years 
ago at Adrianople has lately been brought to light under singu- 
lar circumstances. The victim was a Cretan trader, who came 
to seek his fortunes at Adrianople, bringing with him a capital 
of £800, Instead, however, of gaining a fortane with this 
amonnt, it cost him his life, for it tempted the keeper of a khau 
where he lodged, named Yovantcho, to plan his assassination. 
Yovantcho, who was of a confiding nature, imparted this scheme 
to two intimate friends and to bis servant, who readily entered 
into the spirit of the affair, Tbe Cretan trader was therefore in- 
vited toa supper, which was served in the Bulgarian schoo), 
where, having beea hospitavly plied with wine till be became 
drunk, he was garotted and strangled. His body was thon pitch- 
ec into w well, and thus closed the evening’s entertaivment. The 
murdered man had a son, who, strange to say, observing the 
mysterious disappearance of his father, gave notice of the fact to 
the Police; but, as is not uncommon in murder cases even iD 
this country, even «the most active and intelligent ’ officers of 
the force failed to discover th culprits. The matter was soon 
forgotten, and probably would have remaived forever buried in 
oblivion, but that Yovantcho’s servant the other day killeda man 
in a tavern, and was arrested. For some time his master sent 
him caily a supply of luxuries not to be found in the prison bill 
of fare, but at last imprudently discontinued this delicate atten- 
tlon. The imprisoned servant, grieved at bis master’s ingrati- 


Queen Victoria has granted a pension of £50 a year 
to the widow of Giovanni Battista Falcieri, the faithful servant 
of Lord Byron, celebrated in the writings of the great poet, as 
well as in those of Moore, Rogers, and Shel'ey, by the name of 
“Fite.” 

By rue death of the widow of Sir Francis L. Chantrey 
the sculptor an estate worth $500,000 goes to the ‘* encourage- 
ment of British fine art in painting and sculpture only.” 
DiscraceruLt Scene ap a Baronet’s FuNERAL — 
On Jenuary 5th, the remuins of the late Sir Thomas Blake, Menlo 
Castle, County Galway, was conveyed for interment to Meplo 
churchyard. followed by the tenantry. As soon as the cortege 
reached the gate an attempt was made to carry the remains to 
the portion of the ground set apart for Roman Catholics. This 
was forcibly resis:ed by the Protestants, and along aud farious 
struggle ensued, during which there was bloodshed. The Rev. 
Mr. O'Sullivan and other Protestant gentlemen were grossly 
abused and assaulted. Ultimately, with the aid of a strong force 
of police, the remains of the deceased were buried, after having 
had the Protestant Church service read, 


Tae experiment of introducing English hares in Aus- 
tralia has proved most successful. Coursing has become a 





tude, told to the vali the story of the murderin which he had 
borne an bumble part. ‘I be well of the Bulgarian Cemetery was 
immediately emptied and searched; the bores and some of the 
clothing of the missing Cretan trader were discovered. Yovant- 
cho and his two friends were arrested; they are now on their 
trial, and some interesting revelations are expected touching the 
fate of other persons besides the trader who have at vavicus times 
‘ mysteriously disappeared.” 


----" a 


Tux Era or Torrepors-—The Pall Mall Gazette 
says: ‘* We have the advantage just now, of watching the devel- 
opment of the torpedo iu two perfectly opposite directions. In- 
deed, the Prussian and Austrian governments never differed 
more decidedly in their treatment of any subject thap in this ; 
and whatever is being done elsewhere in the use of the torpedo— 
we confine the word expressly here to the Jaggressive moveable 
weapon as distinct from the fixed submarine mine ~is but a var- 
iety of the two practices carried on in the Baltic and Adriatic. in 
the former sea, as most of our readers are generally aware, the 
Germun navy is developing a perfect flotilla of smell torpedo ves- 
sels. These are intended to carry the weapon on some sort of 
boom to the enemy's side, exactly as the late Captain Cushing 
attacked and destroyed the Albemarle in his famous exploit. 
The means of propulsion here is in the serew steamer itself. The 
objections are, of course, that the small vessels prepared, which 
are intended not to be easily seen by the fleet they would attack, 
are so light and low as to be easily disabled, and are unfit to face 
a heavy open sea. Moreover, there are obvious mechanical dif- 
ficulties in the management of the tremendous engine at the ex- 
tremity of a long outrigger or boom, and iv preserving the tor- 
pedo boat itself trom coming within the radius of explosion, and 
thus letting the engineer be ‘hoist with his own peterd.’ Yet 
the German naval officers are confidant in their proposed method 
as the right one to follow; and the latest reports from Trieste 
confirm the opinion that the opposing principle of propelling the 
torpedo under water by its own action—that of the ‘fish’ torpe- 
do, in short--is inherently defective. The Austrian officers have 
found the deviation of the origival Whitehead torpedo out of its 
course, from currents and otber disturbing forces, to be so con- 
siderable that they recently have tried to improve it by making 
it longer and finer, und have reduced its diameter to fifteen 
inches, the length being nearly twenty feet, of which the charge 
occupies nearly the first foar. Greater speed and accuracy are 
thus gained no doubt ; but the loss to the destructive power of 
this submarine weapon is so considerable that it is very doubtful 
whether an ironclad struck by it would be seriously hurt. The 
conditions of the problem of firing a long range sbot under water 
seem in fact to have been hitherto found insoluble.” 











Earty Westeyan Preacmers,—We find the follow 
ing in the Irish Evangelist in reference to the early Wesleyan 
ministers :—For some years no stated provision whatever was 
made for the preacher. Atalater period the circuits were di- 
rected to pay, if they could, £3 quarterly for his clothes aud 
books. Mather was the first who received an allowance for bis 
wife--it amounted to four shillings a week. An additional allow- 
ance of twenty shillings a quarter was made for each child. When 
the preacher was at home, eighteen pence a day was allowed for 
his board ; abroad, he lived among the people. !¢ was no wouder 
that they should sometimes be **brought to the last shilling.’ 
In sucha pre icament it is related that Samuel Bradburn once 
wrote to Mr. Wesley an account of bis rufferings, and that Mr. 
Wesley sent the following laconic reply, enclosing five pound 
notes : —‘* Dear Sammy—Trust in the Lord to do good; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.— Yours af- 
fectionately, Jobn Wesley’ Bradburn replied :-—‘ Reverend 
and Dear Sir—I have often been struck with the beauty of the 
passage of Scaipture quoted in your letter ; but I must confess 
that I never saw such useful expository notes upon it before. I 
am, reverend and dear sir your obedient and grateful servant, S. 
Bradburn.” In 1787 Jonathan Crowther and Duncan M‘Al am 
were appointed to Inverness. Their journey to it «as adventur- 
ous and dangerous ; their circuit was large and their allowance 
nex? to nothing, for (rowther received only fifty shillings for the 
whole years labor. He wrote to We:ley :—** No man 3s fit tor 
Inverness Circuit unless his flesh be brass, his boues iron and 
his beart harder than a stoic’s. If I were doing good I should 
be content, (if I had them) to sacrifice seven lives every year ; 
but to live in misery and to die in banishment for next to no- 
thing is afflicting indeed.” When Thomas Taylor was in Glas- 
gow he frequently desired his landlady not to provide anything 
for dinner, and a little before noon dressed himself, and walked 
out till after dinner and then went home to his hungry room 
with a cruel appetite, and confesses that he never kept so many 
fast days either before or since. John Jane died in 1750, and 
Wesley thus notices his death in his journal :—* All his clothes 
linen and woolen stockings, bat and wig, are not thought sufli- 
cient to answer his funeral expeuses, which amonnt to £1 17s. 31. 
All the money he bad was 1s. 4d.--enongh tor au unmurried 
preacber of the Gospel to leave.” 





A Larce Cuaritaste Bequest.—By the death of 
R. L. Jones, of Liverpool, who was buried a few days since, the 
fands of the varions local charities will be greatly augmented. 
The amount of his property is expected to be about £200,000, 
the whole of which he has bequeathed to yasious Liverpool 
charitable institutions, 


colonial sport, bares are plentiful, and English greyhounds of 
the best blood have been imported. 


A sincucar clerical dispute is reported from New- 
castie-under-Lyne, in England The Rev. Mr. Veale, the rector, 
who had let his house and cure to Archdeacon Matthias on 
Saturday, January 16th, entered with six men, took possession, 
and barricaded the house. At first the Archdeacon refused to 
leave, and was restricted to one room. He drew up his food in 
a basket with a rope through the window. The Mayor and lead- 
ing men of the town met, but could decide on nothing. On 
Sunday the Archdeacon was hunted from room to room by the 
rector nd his attendants, Having been assaulted by the bailiffs, 
he has taken out summonses against them. Crowds gathered 
around the bouse, and constables were called in. 


Picnic, one of Count Lagrange’s race horses now in 
trainivg at Newmarket, England, some months ago had a boken 
leg set bya veterinary surgeon ‘The horse is now pertectly 
sound and will probably figure upon the race course during the 
coming season. So perfect a cure is said to be unprecedented. 


JosepH Preston, a laborer, died in Liverpool, a few 
days since, of imaginary hydrop obia. On December 26th last, 
he was taken with a fit and formed atthe mouth. When ad- 


m tted to the hospital he was barking like a dog, but a post— 
mortem examination revealed the fact that he bad died trom 
disease of the brain, acd spinal chord, the result of natural 
causes. One of the house surgeons of the hospital said he could 
only account for the noise made like the barking of a dog and 
the deceased’s reference tu a dog, by bis highly nervous and 
deli rious state. 


Tue Purcnase anp Sate or Lanp.—On January Ist 
an Act of Parliament came into operation to amend the law re- 
lating te vendor and purchaser, and to simplif, the title to land, 
This may be regarded as a commencement of Chancery Reform, 
and to simplify the sale of land; 40 years are to be substituted for 
60 years as the root of title in the sale of land, and new rules are 
set forth as to the obligations of vendors and purchases, The 
statue simplifies the conveyance of title of legal representatives 
by trustees ot married women, and, after the commencement 
of the statuto, there is to be no priority or protection, or of tack- 
ing allowed. Furthermore vendors and purchasers may obtain 
adecision at chambers as to requisitions, objections, or com- 
pensation in estates. This great improvement as to land will 
lead to other reforms, and simplify the sale of land. 


DanGer or Sitt on tHe Pavement.—The Times 
having admitted into its columns a suggestion for throwing salt 
upon the suow to dissolve it, Dr. Alfred Carpenter has written to 
that paper to the following effet: ‘‘ The result of such appli- 
cation upon the delicate women and children of our large citie 
would be a serious one. | bave traced very dangerous illnesses, 
in some cases followed by death, to the custom of strewing salt 
on the foot pavements in frosty weather. The thin soles become 
soaked with brime, the result of which is that the feet are kept 
in a temperature approaching to zero and it becomes all but im- 
possible to warm the feet of those who continue to wear the 
damp shoes with which they have thoughtlessly trampled 
through the briny slush resuiting from the application of salt to 
snow. In the interests of delicate women and young children I 
do earnestly hope that the recommendation may not be adopted. 
It is one which in this climate should be absolutely prohibited.’ 


Deatu or a Vereran.—This Christmas there has 
died, at Liskeard, one Michael Manning, who fought for many 
yeurs in the wars waged by this country against the first Napo- 
leon. Although 98 years old, the veteran has, until lately, been 
able graphically to describe the scenes and battles through 
which he bad passed when in his prime, by his bravery earning 
five medals ; his chief pride, however, was that he was in charge 
of the boat of his Majesty's ship Northumberland, which put 
Napoleon asbore at St. Helena, and on that occasion the de- 
throned Emperor took from his own neck the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor and placed it upon Manning's breast. 


A Mopvern “ War Tyrer.”—On January 17th, the 
remains of # man who had a somewhat remerkable career were 
interred in Scholemoor Cemetery, Bradford, in the presence of a 
gathering of his relatives and old friends. The deceased, Isaac 
Jeafferson by name, blacksmith by profession, was 63 years old, 
and died on Christmas Day at his residenca, Brownroyd, Brad- 
ford. He came of a Quaker family, but had latterly worshipped 
with the Primitive Methodists. Ia his early days Le was one of 
the foremost champions of the ‘rights of man” and in the 
Chartist agitation. So ardent was Jeafferson in the cause that he 
was dubbed by his compatriots ‘* Wat Tyler,” and the name 
stuck to him as long ag he lived. It was discovered that he was 
a maker of pikes to assist in ‘‘ reforming ” the times, and along 
with others he had to expiate his offence by a four months’ in- 
carceration iv prison. He was honored with an ovation by his 
comrades when he was set at liberty. A hearty, bluff, plain- 
spoken Yorkshireman, he had sense enough to see that he was 
on the wrong tack, and as his business had gone to the bad 
while he was in pri-on, he obtained employment as a mechanic, 
and served with industry and honesty, Before bis death he had 
he pleasure of seeing bis son at the head of a concern at Brown- 





cle of friends, 


European Miscellanies. | 


he got, and that he would take ‘pretty good care that very 


Tut Marquis or Ripon, previous to his conversion. — 
to Roman Catholicism, had begun the building ofa large Church 
for the Church of England. He has had the edifice finished, 
and has presented it to the communion he first intended it for. 


A patyrut and delicate discussion took place at a 
recent meeting of the Town Coancil of Dundee, scotland. It 
seems that when the Lords of the Admiralty honored that town 
with a visit a short time ago the Town Council gave their lord- 
ships a dinner at one of the hotels in the place. The cost of 
this banquet amounted to £34 5s, and it was recommended by 
the Finance Committee that this bill should be paid. One of 
the councillors, however, disapproved of the expenditure, and 
maintained that the cost of the dinner should be defrayed by 
the Provost out of his salary. This elicited from the Prevent 
the remark that he had * paid away five times and more” than 






















































































little more would be paid away by him.’’ Aiter some little ex- 
citement, at the close of which the objecting councillor denied 
that he had intended to “‘insult” the Provost, it was resolved to 
approve of the payment of the account. 


Somk time since an action, “ Hobbs and wife agt. the 
London and Southwestern Railway Company,” was tried in Lon« 
don, in which a jury gave the female plaintiff the sum of £20 
for the inconvenience caused through having been compelled to 
walk some distance on a damp night, in consequence of being 
carried some distance beyond her destination. ‘ihe company 
obtained a rule to set aside the verdict on the ground, that the 
cause of complaint was too remote to enable the wife to recover, — 


and the Court of Queen's Bench has made the rule absolute, 
thus upholding the company’s plea. § 


On January 11th, at Coventry in England, after @ ~ 
long Coroner's inquiry, a verdict of manslaughter was returned 
against a midwife named Elizabeth Ingram. The evidence shows — 
ed that she had attended a large number of confinements, and 
had conveyed puerperal fever to the patients. On December — 
18th she was cautioned by the Coroner to cease from practice, 
but did not do so. Since then two inquests have been held on 
fatal cases she had attended. At the first inquiry Ingram was 
censured, and finally she was committed to take her trial ona 
charge of manslaughter. Four other cases of puerperal fever 
attended by her have proved fatal. 


Unintenpep Generosiry.—The London Globe says: 
‘Although omnibus companies generally pay fair dividends, 
the vehicles themselves are not regarded by passengers as sure, 
roads to fortune. Yet it seems that,under certain circumstances, 
an omnibus may prove a wonderful Eldorado to its fortunate 
occupants. Quite recently this occurred to a lady travoling in 
one of these conveyances to the City Road, who had wealth 
thrust upon her in a singularly agreeable manner. During the 
journey a flashily-dressed young man, of dubious appearance, 
sat by her side, but got out before it came to her turn for alight 
ing. When sie did alight, what was her horror to find that her 
purse, containing luckily only 12s, was gone? In vain was 
search raade by the conductor in the straw; the missing arti- 
cle could not be found, Without auy doubt, the flashily- 
dressed voung-man had picked her po. ket én transilu and made 
off with the proceeds. So said the conductor, and the majority 
of the passengers agreed with his opinion, But the lady, think- 
ing she might have been mistaken, again searched her pocket, 
The purse did not meet her fingers, but something else did, 
Withdrawing her hand, she produced a massive ring, set with 
what appeared to be a white crystal. After this proof there could 
be little doubt that her flashy fellow-traveler had stolen the purse; 
so the lady had notbing for it but to ask a friend who had ac 
companied her to pay both their fares, and to resigu herself t 
the loss. When recounting the affair to her husband that nip’ 
she produced the ring, which was probably considered a wo 
less bit of Birmingham ware, since thieves do not generally ¢ 
much jewelery. Fot the stone was wonderfully brilliant ar 
cutttng very perfect, while the setting appeared somewhat 
for brass. Altogether they were so struck by its apper 
that they next day took the gewgaw to a leading jeweler. | 
would he give for it? After some inspection he offered ££ 
stone being a remarkably fine brilliant and the setting pure 
The above story is not ben trovato, but literally and absok 
true, the incident having occurred within the last ten days, 
the ring being sti 1 in the lady's possession.” 


Destruction or CountTrerreit Coin in Lonpon.— 
A few days since a curious scene was presented in the office 
the Control Paymaster, Royal Arsenal. An accumulation of 
counterfeit coin, captured by the Metropolitan Police since about 
1S60, was sent from Scotland-yard to the Royal Arsenal, to be 
destroyed, and was deposited in the Paymaser’s charge for 
safety until steps could be taken for its destruction. The coins 
were now taken from their wrappers and plased altogether in a 
box, preparatory to their being melted down in the Royal 
laboratory. Each coin or bundle of coins was wrapped up ina 
paper containing a description of how and where and on whom 
it or they were seized. ‘Ihe greuter portion of the coins appears 
to have been offered either in public-houses or coffee-shops. At 
the end of nearly all the histories was written, “ Prisoner dis- 
charged, prosecutors declining to appear.” In some few in- 
stances it was varied to ‘‘ Prisoner remanded for inquiries, he 
having been previously charged with uttering.’’ The principal 
portion of the money was in florins and half-crowns; the num- 
ber of sixpences was very small, and two fourpenny pieces only 
were amongst them. ‘There was not much “gold,” perhaps 
some twenty counterfeit sovereigns and as many half-sovereigns, 
The latter were so well executed that they wonld deceive almost 
any one; but the sovereigns, with a few exceptions, were of that 
kind that are used in the ‘‘confldence dodge,” to be produced 
by benevolent old gentlemen for the edification of confiding 
Americans and country people. and the words ‘ to Hanover, 
were on the margin instead of the usual inscription, It was a 
work of time and labor to unwrap allthe packages, some cone 
tuining a solitary sixpence. There were two or three porte- 
monnaies and a few purses, but they had such a suspicious ap- 
pearance that the tongs was used to unburden them of their con- 
tents, and they were consigned to the fire when empty. Had the 
money been ‘‘ current coin of the realm’ the amount seized 
would amount to several hundred pounds, and when melted 
down some four hundred weight of metal will be the result. 
Some mouids for the manufacture of base money were also 
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royd for making wool-combing machinery, and the latter years|coins, and it is a pity that the artificers whose skill turned 


of this,once notorious man were rendered happy by the industry]such excellent workmanship should not have devoted themse 
and frugality of his children. Me died respected by a large cir-} to honest industry, 









amongst the loot, and beantiful models they were. Skeleton 
keys, and other implements of ‘the profession,” all perfect 
specimens of the Ligher branches of the art, were amongst the 
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when they would have earned in the 1 uy 





ran, more than they ever gained by their malpractioes, 
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THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD) as a military commander in the reign of Henry VIII;| security of the castle, and the garrison trusted to his 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. Henry (Earl of Surrey), as unrivalled in the tilting- charge. 





No. XIU yard and the tournament as he was a graceful versifier;, Besides, the situation of the castle commanded the 
— F and Lord Howard, renowned under the title of Effing-| whole navigation of the river to the sea; and while 
ARUNDEL CASTLE, ham, who played so bold and conspicuous a part dur-| this offered facilities for the transport of food and 





ing the menacing terrors of the Spanish armada, and | supplies for the garrison, at the worst, it gave easy 

THE HISTORY. whose example and presence restored the confidence | means of sending his dearer charges, under good 

The town of Arundel is situated, owing to its wind-| which brought back the fleeting courage which the guard, and on board one of the fast-sailing luggers 
ing peculiarities, on the north bank of the Arun, a|coming of the mighty Spanish fleet would naturally | now always hovering about the coast, to the shores of 
navigable river in Sussex of some importance, and/induce, in a fleet so absurdly small, in comparison, as France; and so he gaily held his watch and ward, and 
which, a few years ago, afforded accommodation to| was that of England, though she sent her all—* cock-| deemed himself secure, but relaxing nowise in his vig- 
vessels of one hundred tons burden, to the very town;| boats” to combat with “tall ammirals;” but these ilance. Long after, he was given to know that the 
though its exposure to the open waters of the English | were laden with indomitable hearts and many a thou- | King and his Parliament had met in the fatal field of 
Channel,into which it flows,has considerably interfered|sand pairs of ready and heavy hands. And while | Edgehill, where both the parties claimed the honors 
with the commercial interests of the town as connect-|Tempest brought “Ruin, and his brother Death,” to of the victory, and both suffered greatly in proportion 
ed with navigation; but great quantities of timberfor|scatter the boastful armament, the British cruisgrs | to the obsiinacy with which the fight was disputed. 
ship-building are forwarded from hence, for Sussex | chased the gigantic floating fortresses across the billowy| Soon, however, the startling news came, that battle 

_ yet possesses a considerable amount of noble oak, and|seas—scattered, sunk, wrecked, and utterly annihilated | after battle was being fought—that castle after castle 
the town derives no inconsiderable benefit from the|the power and pride of Spain, who has never since | Was being taken—that the King was flecing from be- 
numbers who resort to its neighborhood for the pur-}been able to boast of her marine. fore his enemies—and the times were getting doubly 
poses of sea-bathing—its pleasant site, breezy, south-| It is probable, from the brickwork found inserted | critical, and more dangerous every day. 
ern aspect, and other numerous advantages of comfort| in the walls of the keep, that the castle is of Roman! The commandant was naturally anxious about the 
and attraction, which are there abundantly found. origin, though many marks of a remote era of Saxon |tvrn matters would take, and kept sending out scouts 

The town itself has a very castellated ‘peculiarity, | architecture are to be discovered in its remains. The|and parties about the neighboring country, but with- 
which many might object to—numerous houses having | keep, or citadel—the towers flanking the main gate-| out deriving any reliable information. He doubled the 
minute turrets and battlements, as though each were| way, and ‘connecting the whole by means of a sally- guards and sentinels, however, and omitted no pre- 
formerly a small fortification within itself; and as it|port, an indispensable adjunct to any fortification | caution that might serve him. : 
lies so close to the sea, and incursions from pirates |liable to be often attacked —all belong to the true| “I would ha, # kinsman, Gilbert Singleton, were 
and rovers of every class not so difficult a matter,what| antiquities of the old structure. Parapets, guarding] here,” said Sir Mark to his lady, one evening, as with 
is now looked upou asan architectural whim,might | the internal walls, buttresses, angular towers, with their fair daughter, Maude, they were looking forth 
really have had its rise in the necessities of the age|their machicolations, are abundant. from a window of one of the halls upon the landscape 
and time of their erection. It possesses a handsome} Among the curiosities shown is a subterranean |to the winding road. 
old church, monuments and other fine relics of its|chamber and passage, placed in the centre of the keep, “And why fo, my dear father ?” asked Maude, art- 

reat antiquity; but as our business lies with the cas-|and in the tower of the same is found a well three |lessly, and tossing back the rich wealth of curls that 

e, the reader desirous of other particulars will find| hundred feet deep. ‘This was a simple necessity, since | adorned her beautiful head. ; 
them simply set forth in hand-books, gazeteers, and|the keep itself is standing upon an artificial mound,| “ That he might take care of you, you pert minx,” 
the like, and the whole upon an acclivity overlooking the coun-| answered the bluff commandant, laughing. “‘ Thou 

The castle, in its present restored appearance—and|try to the south. The approuch is by a time-worn|art fully eighteen, child as thou deemest thyself, and 
which occupied some hundred and fifty workmen for| staircase, acrossa path exceedingly narrow, but which | this castle is weight enough upon my full hands.” 

a full quarter of a century, at a proportionate, and in|commanded the entrance, further defended by a port-| “ Nay, Sir Mark,” it is unseemly to speak thus to 
its interior decorations, an enormous outlay—gives|cullis, the marks of which yet remain. our daughter,” interrupted the statelier and elder lady. 
‘but a faint impression of the ancient structure, which,| Dungeons—the fnghtful curiosities of barbarous |“ She is yet but young.” : 

On the same site, and even beyond its extent, lifted|and feudal times—lie on the right and left of the “TI would rather my old playfellow, Wilfred Lang- 
up its great keep of a hundred feet in height, and its|great gateway, and consist of eight dim wards, which | dale, were here,” murmured Mande, half apart, and a 
stout walls of eight feet in thickness and thirty feet in|are protected by the drawbridge crossing the moat. | smile of light making her fair face as sunny as a day 
elevation, above the fine declivity in which it stands. |The lower wards are exceedingly deep, but filled up| early spring. ; 

Its antiquity approaches to the fabulous for popular| with stones and rubbish. Although several efforts| A cloud darkened on the old soldier’s brow, as he 
tradition refers its massive towers and buttresses to a} have been made to penetrate into these frightful dens|shook his gray head. “He was a good lad, and a 
= of very antique times by name Beris; as a con-|of gloom and terror their toundation walls have not allant; and a better man never strode horse, or clove: 

rmation of which (on the same principle, no doubt,|been reached. The chambers of the Empress Maude | down a foe than his father,” he said. 
that the same “bricks were, at that day adive in the|are over the gateway in the tower, and consist of three} “ Your old friend and close neighbor, too, once, 
chimney,” laid by the honorable hands of Jack Cade,|commodious rooms. father,” remarked Maude. “ And you look dark at the 
testifying his descent from one who was “an honest} As we have stated, one of the late Dukes of Nor-| very mention of his name.” 

' man, and a good ayy et an old tower is pointed | folk, when he took possession of the castle, after it had| _“‘ Your father has an anxious duty to perform, my 
out which is cailed “ Beris Tower,” and could have|stood a stout siege by the Parliamentary forces, and | child,” said Lady Singleton, gently, “and cannot al- 
been erected by none other than this contemporary of | was obliged to surrender, found it little better than a| Ways be expected te school looks.” 
the renowned Prince Arthur. heap of ruins, but, at great cost, he restored it to what “ Hark ye, lady mine, and you, my sweet Maude— 

_ The Conqueror, be this as it may,found it,with many |is termed its “ original magnificence,” a distinction we Nay, let us sit at the open window, here—we can see 
jother goodly castle in this realm, ready made for a|can scarcely admit it to possess. The places where the | the great road, and I await messengers—and I would 

vd which was big enough and bold enough to grasp | boilers stood on the walls for the purpose of melting they were come,” he added, impatiently. “Let us sit, 

to hold it. He bestowed it, for service done in|lead and pitch, to pour down upon the heads of the|I say, and have a little serious talk, and chiefly about 
‘eld, upon his kinsman, Roger de Montgomery, |besiegers, through the machicolations, are distinctly |my nephew, andjthy cousin, my Maude—Gilbert Sin- 
he then made Earl of Arundel—a title belong- | visible, as are the marks of the cannon-balls discharged | gleton—at whose name, gadzookers !” he added, irat- 
ter to several of his tamily; until the last, one /by the Republican gunners clear on the surface of the|¢ly, “thou needest not make such wry faces. He hath 
t Bellesme, was made an outlaw, and banished] walls. not bitten thee, hath he ?’ 
fenry 1—De Bellesme having assisted that| The restorations are of brown-colored Yorkshire| “And Wilfred was my playfellow, companion, 
arch’s brother Robert, eldest son of the Con-|stone; so that, with the aid of time, they may assimi- neighbor, and you never speak of him now.” 
cor, who was thus twice cheated out of his crown |late with its older remains. In the frontages, the in-|_ _“ Why, what a plague makes thy tongue harp upon 
id inheritance, first by the red-bearded William, and|signia of the Howards may be traced; and on the| Wilfred Langdale ?” demanded Sir Mark, sternly. 
ext by the violent and as unscrupulous Henry. IJt|front of the western wing is a fine basso-relievo in| “Alas! my child, these unhappy divisions in the 
as next settled as an appanage upon Queen Adela|sculpture, commemorative of Alfred the Great receiv- kingdom have dissevered old friendships, and made 
{or Adeliza), wedded to Stephen, Earl of Blois, the jing the reports of the trial by jury, as established in neighbors enemies; and, I pray it may not be so in 
ather of King Stephen. Oh the death of the Earl,/his reign. The ground-plan, or minor scale, corres-| this case,” said the mother. 
ther husband, the Dowager Queen wedded the Admir-|ponds with that of, Windsor Castle. The castle} “ May heaven forfend it!” sighed Maude, turning 
able Crichton of that age, William de Albini, and was|itself is a mile in full circumference. while to| pale. 
enabled to give assistance and render hospitality to the| give effect to this princely domain, the grounds,| “ Nay, rabbit it, madam !” broke in the husband, 
Empress Maud, daughter of Henry IL. who wedded a| woods, and plantations surrounded it form a girdle of | addressing-his wife; “I do not fear that my old com- 
Duke of Saxony, and who became thus the ancestress| more than seven miles in extent. The parks are very a ean have taken up Noll’s side, and be 
of the present Hanovarian dynasty. fine; and several beautiful prospects of the landscape, | hanged to the Roundhead knave! And yet I fear—I 

The last of the Albinis dying in 1243, the castle|and especially that facing the Vale of Sussex, partly |fear——” and he shook his head. 
fell into the Fitz-Alan family. They again forfeited| formed by the Arun, stretched out with an amplitude| “ Have yon heard any news, Sir Mark ?” asked his 
title and estates for their opposition to the Despen-|of sylvan and picturesque loveliness. In a word, it is| lady, timidly. 
sers, the unworthy favorites of Edward II. Again|one of the noblest, as it is one of the wealthiest,| « Why—such as is not quite to be relied upon,” and 


the <4 _—e —— ene —a and again it| edifices of its class to be found throughout England.|he shook his head, “Yet Ido not know. Ill news 
was lost by the beheading of one,till resuscitated once ry 7 r travels apace, and the quicker because it istrue. But 
more in the person of a successor. Finally, the last THE CAVALIER AND ROUNDHEAD. _* q 











- erso! let us tothe matter in hand,” and the commandant 
Fitz-Alan, dying in the time of Elizabeth, and leaving THE LEGEND. paused, as if he were a little dubious. 

a daughter behind, who married Thomas Howard,| At the commencement of the Civil Wars, oneof the} “ Speak, dear father, we are listening,” resumed 
Duke of Norfolk, the earldom and estate have since} Dukes (Thomas Howard), who was Earl-Marshal to|sitting by his knee. — - 


that period remained in the same family—a _ circum-|Charles I, was absent abroad on a foreign embassy,| “It is this. Gilbert is a good fellow, though close- 
stance they are bound, in the perilous times which suc-|and therefore, in some measure, relieved of the perils|fisted-—which comes naturally, perhaps, seeing that 
ceeded, to be grateful for, and responsibilities under which men of every degree|my kinsman—his father—was a keen Temple law- 
“ "The Howards—descendants for the Earls of Surrey,| then suffered. yer; but then he was wealthy.” 

and embodying the title of Arundel by right of pos-| | Being garrisoned for the King, and put under the!’ “Yes, dear husband, but they whisper that this 
\session in that of Norfolk—are undeniably an illus-| commander of a noted cavalier leader, Sir Mark Sin-| wealth ” 

trious family. Warriors, statesmen, diplomatists, gleton, of the “hundred of Singleton,” and well pro-| “ Pest on their whispers!” broke in the angry gov- 
poets, admirals, connoisseurs, and scholars in all their|visioned, and containing good store of ammunition,|ernor. “They say *twas not honestly come 4, I 
degrees of eminence, may be enumerated among their|the commandant (who had his wife and daughter|hope they lie!” he added apart; “but Gilbert is 
jdescendants. They have been characterized by splen-| dwelling in the castle with him), being removed at a|staunch—he is on the King’s side—and tries his cause 
dour and display, by sumptuousness and munificence;| distance from the great centre where the devastating | against the talkers in the Parliament, when they talk 
and their emoluments and sources of income have been | drama of the civil wars was being acted, was not in|of sequestrations. He loves the wench,” he added, 
proportionately great and numerous. Among them |the way of receiving news very often as to how mat-| with the abruptness of one who would get over a diffi- 
are Thomas Howard (third Duke of Norfolk), eminent |ters went, and, therefore, had but little fear as to the [culty by a 
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Maud uttered an exclamation, and pressed her 

other’s hand, which returned the pressure. 

“He has an estate —a place—I know not what it is. | 
He would marry thee,” he hurriedly continued. | 

“Oh! it cannot be. You are jesting, father.” | 

“ Am I jesting—with these castle walls around me, | 
and every wall manned with cannon and linstock ? 
AmI jesting, when I know not the day that Crom- 
weil’s gunners may not surround us with their fiery) 
cannon, and when you, whose lives are both dear to| 
me may not have a protector!” and the excited sol-| 
dier paused, | 

“But the castle protects us—the men will defend | 
us—you will not yield !” cried Maud. 

“ Yield!” The word silenced him, it was spoken 
with such stern emphasis of astonishment; but present- 
ly his whole manner altered. “ And yet it may be so,” 
he sadly said; “for as good men as | have been fereed 
to surrrender, for the sake of men under their care and 
the lives that might else be sacrificed.” 

“ And how is it possible, if such were the case, my 
dear father,” asked Maude, with a woman’s tact of ar- 
gument, “that Gilbert Singleton, being on the King’s 
side, could save and help us, if you failed, with arms 
and soldiers at command ?” 

Sir Mark looked perplexed, but presently replied, 
“Those taken in arms are treated more harshly, by 
the laws of war, than those who follow the more peace- 
fu! pursuit of the law.” 

“ And still they may say that these lawyers with 
their quibbles and their quillets, stood by the King in 
advocating his cause.” 

“T think there may be some truth in what thou 
sayest, Maude!” said her father, thinkingly. “ Still he 
is a man who may steer. clear g 

“ Where bolder and braver men cannot!” broke in 
Maud, with a touch of indignation in her voice. “And 
father,” she added, more entreatingly, and looking up 
earnestly into his face, “do you not know that as we 
grew up you—you—said—you—encour iged 4 

“T have said ye would make a handsome pair, my 
child!” and he smiled mournfully; “but if he had 
been in arms against his king——” and his forehead 
clouded again. 

“Some of the noblest, best and bravest in the land 
have been so—and for conscienve sake !” began the 
daughter. 

‘*Conscience sake!” repeated the old Cavalier, 
wrathfully; “ay, that is the cant of their excuse for 
rebellion.” : 

“ And I—I—father forgive me. You led me to 
love him!” 

* And thou lovest him ?” 

“I could not command my heart !” and Maude low- 
ered her looks. 

“ Why, mercy o’ me!” he muttered, “this will mas- 
terall! How now ?—here be some horsemnn coming 
down the road. My messengers, I hope.” 

Mand sprang to the window, and gazed long and 
earnestly at the two in advance. 

“Tt is Wilfred!” she joyfully exclaimed; “I am 
certain "tis he !” 

“ Peace, wench !” thundered her father. ‘ One is 
Gilbert himself, and yon fellow in the sad-colored 
suit and steeple hat, is none of Wilfred Langdale.” 

“ Maud, anger not your father,” said her mother 
gently. It is wrong to thwart him at a moment like 
this !” 

“ Oh, my father, forgive me!” cried Maud, sinking 
on her knee, I—I am in the wrong; but do not be 
angry with me.” 

“They are at the gate! the trumpet sounds! hence 
to your chambers. I would see them alone. Nay, 
child, I am not angry with thee—there—there !” as he 
kissed her on the forehead; and mother and daughter 
left the room. 

In a few moments after, the two horsemen en- 
tered the room; the commandant frankly saluting 
his nephew, Gilbert Singleton, a well-dressed youth 
enough, but having an expression of face that was neither 
open nor ingenuous enough to satisfy a physiognomist. 

The other puzzled the oid knight amazingly. He was 
a tall, athletic.looking youth, but his affected Puritan 
dress, his long, lank, black hair—his tawny skin, which 
was almost swarthy, and a formidably-peaked beard and 
moustache—added to the ponderous rapier he carried at 
his side,—he was such a strange specimen of the formid- 
able sectarian that the age had produced, as Sir Mark 
had not yet seen. He met the broad stare of the Cava- 
lier with such cool and unwinking audacity, too, as irri- 
tated the testy soldier almost beyond bounds. 

“ Well, nephew,” said the Knight, after the first gra- 
tulations, and a few hasty speeches had passed, “and 
whe, peay, may this gentleman be you have brought with 
you ?” 

Gilbert gave a significant louk, and replied: 

“He is one of those useful fellows who can make a 
warket out of opposing interests—who knows all the se- 
erets of the Parliamentarians, and who offers them to me 
for a consideration.” 

“ A traitor !—faugh!” exclaimed the commandant in 
disgust. ‘ They are never to be trusted.” 

**Do not be too hasty, my dear uncle,” said Gilbert, 











with a specious air; “ you will better appreciate the value 
of the tidings I bring, when I can have private converse 
with you. But,” and he looked round, “ are not my lady 
aunt and my sweet cousin with you? I should desiro 
to greet them.” 

“ You will find them in the next chamber,” replied the 
Knight, pointing to the door; and ere, on second thoughts 
he could recall him, the hopeful nephew had hastily quit- 
ted the room. 

The Knight now turned to the Puritan, and, with a 
scowl, abruptly said: 

“ And who, pray, my friend, are you?” 

For reply, the Puritan deliberately stalked tothe door 


| by which Gilbert had departed, and securely bolted it; 


and, ere he could recover his surprise, had done the same 
to the one by which they had entered. 


“ Knave! what means this?” exclaimed Sir Mark, at 
the same time drawing his sword. ‘ Why, what witeh- 
ery is here ? Wiltred Langdale, as I am aliving man !” 
and he fell back in blank surprise, as the pretended 
Puritan took offhis hatand wig, aud disclosed, all but 
the stained cheeks, the handsome countenance of his 
young favorite, the son of his old and esteemed friend, 
and one on whom, in an earlier, happier time, he had al- 
most accustomed himself to look upon as the future hus- 
band of his fair and loving child, Maude Singleton. 

** Yes, Sir, Mark,” answered the other, in his well- 
known voice, though now it was subdued; “and what I 
have to say must be brief and as quickly said, since he 
may surprise us.” And he pointed to the door by which 
Gilbert Singleton had left the apartment. 

“TI am growing confounded with these things.” ex- 
claimed the old soldier, in no small perplexity. ‘* What 
does it all mein ?” 

“Tt means treachery within and without!” 

‘In my garrison ?” cried the commandant, eagerly. 

‘I trust not, Sir Mark,” was the answer. “TI only 
mean that there is so little trust to be placed in any, 
that it behooves, for the sake of others, honest men to 
seein traitors, while the true traitor seems an honest 
man—and you have one under your roof at this 
moment.” 

“Who ? where ?” cried the old Knight, furiously. 

Wilfred Langdale, for reply, pointed towards the door 
through which Gilbert Singleton had gone in search of 
his aunt and cousin, and the commandant gazed upon him 
and the door alternately, with that confusion of ideas 
chiefly resulting in a doubt on both sides. 

“T knew,” continued Wilfred, ‘that he was in con- 
federacy with a trusted traitor on the Parliamentary side, 
and that his business lay in this direction; and by « ruse 
[ surprised the other. 1 left the knave gagged and bound 
at a roadside tavern, in good custody—possessed myself 
of his credentials, which are signed by the last new Par- 
liament—and joined Master Gilbert Singleton, where I 
found the appointment was made beyond Emsworth, and 
am here with him, as he thinks, to complete as clever a 
scheme as ever was concocted.” 

“ Dost thou know what thou hast done, Wilfred ?” ask- 
ed the commandant, with a sullen look: “‘ that thou hast 
mixed thyself up ina matter so serious that the Parlia- 
ment may touch thy life?” 

‘I shrewdly suspect that I have robbed a rascal of his 
picklocks,” was the answer. ‘“ And do you know that 
these papers refer to you yourself, Sir Mark—to you and 
yours? No less!” 

“To me? Explain yourself. How can that be ?” asked 
the Knight. 

*‘And to your manor in the hundred of Singleton, 
which is a goodly one, with meadows, woods and streams,” 
continued Wilfred, smiling, as he re-adjusted his hideous 
wig and hat. 

“ And what means that, also?” asked Sir Mark, “ For 
I confess to being astounded at the turn things seem to 
take.” 

“It means a case of sequestration of your estates, 
when the Parliament have taken your castle,” replied 
Wilfred. “He is expecting that 1 am to give him the 
papers fully signed and sealed ”’ 

“They have not taken it yet!” and the old Knight 
smiled grimly. 

‘‘They are about sending down troops, cannon, and 
Colonel Hutchinson’s chief gunner from Nottingham, to 
batter and storm it. They have, hitherto, not failed; and 
[ see not that yours is stronger or better able to with- 
stand an attack—and, failing that, to be blockaded and 
starved into subjection—than others have been.” 

“ And on what side art thou, Wilfred, to know ali 
this?” asked Sir Mark. 

‘My father fell beside Hampden, at Charlgrove Field, 
and I wear his sword,” was the grave and dignified 
answer. 

“A Puritan—a Roundhead!” exclaimed the com- 
mandant. 

But his rage calmed itself before that noble, rebuking 
countenance. 

“It is an honest cause against a faithless king, Sir 
Mark; and it will be better not to debate that further.”’ 

“T shall kill thee, man! And thou to love my 
daughter ?” 

“As my life! You know it, then?” cried Wilfred. 
“ Why, this is the secret of your kinsman’s trickery. He 
loves—would win her, and she loves him not—has on a 











former oceasion flatly rejected him. On this he formed 
a project of double revenje, with profit in reserve either ~ 
way. I malign him not—do not think so—for you can 
put us to face each the other; he would compel her 
through fear—you he believes will favor him.” 

“ Does not all this seem like the trick of a jealous 
lover, Wilfred ?—the bold attempt ofa man who will risk 
life, liberty, all, in the cause he has adopted ?” and the 
Knight paused. 

“Look at me in the face—bah ! I forgot, that’s a little 
raddled, truly—look into my eyes, Sir Mark, and ac. 
knowledge that am honest. You have dungeons—put 
me into them; you have gyves—fetter me !” 

‘Maude will iet thee out, the jade!” murmured the 
fond father. 

* Youhave a headsman and a block—my head is as 
ready as ever it was for s'ecp. It is but a spy’s reward, 
my old friend!” 

The Knight shook his head.” I will exonerate thee 
from that, ou my own faith in thee. But to prove my 
kinsman a liar, knave, and traitor—that’s hard !” 

“Sir Mark, that he was so, is no fault of mine. I did 
seck him out especially; but I, too, being in the seeret 
of the committees at Westminster, have known of hig 
doings, and set myself at work to baffle him.” 

“It seems, then, after all, that IL shall have to thank 
thee for fair service done me!” remarked the old — 
soldier. 

“Tam in hopes that you will find it to be so,” was the 
reply. 

“ Be it so. I trust to thee yet, and do not bar thy 
way hence.” 

‘The sound of heavy aud hasty footsteps in the adjoin- 
ing chamber warned the speakers, that Gilbert Single- 
ton was approaching, and the Puritan had only time to 
unbolt the outer door, and the Knight the inner, ere 
Gilbert, with a heightened color and a dark ominous 
brow, burst somewhat hastily into the apartment. 

“ Why, nephew, you look as if your recepticn had not 
been over pleasant to you!” spoke the commandant, 

“It might have been a more kindly one; but it seems 
I have been traduced to my cousin Maude by that youn 
mulignant, Wilfred Langdale—whom, if I catch, i wil 
have his neck stretched with a halter that may serve him 
as it has served others, his betters.” 

“And his worse, too,” muttered Sir Mark. “ But 
come, mau, come to this gear, and unbuekle it;” and for 
the following half-hour a secret conference was entered 
upon, in whic: each one was playing his seerct against 
the ether ; while the commandan', who was now master 
of both sides of the question, drew his own conclusions, 
and only commented upon them by a mournful shake of 
the head. 
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* * * + 


The attack which speedily followed was character- 
ized by deeds of the most desperate valor on the part 
of both besiegers and besieged; but finally, the stout 
knight, solely wounded, and dreading the result to his 
half-slain and half-famished soldiery, besides obtain- 
ing present honorable quarter, and immunity for his 
wife and daughter, consented to yield, and capitu- 
lated accordingly. 

Sir Mark at the secret instigation of Gilbert Single- 
ton, on pretence that Wilfred Langdale was a traitor, 
and that he was not to be trusted—while he seemed 
to put the most explicit faith in his kinsman—had 
kept Wilfred as asort of hostage or prisoner; and the 
consequences of this plan became speedily apparent. 

Gilbert Singleton, as he imagined, secretly, but with 
a sort of connivance, through the instrumentality of 
Wilfred Langdale—who for atime played the part of 
double spy —had held conference with the besiegers ; 
and no sooner had the surrender taken place, than he 
produced bis own papers from the Parliament, giving 
him a certain amount of discretionary power over the 
castle and its conquerors. One condition was sternly 
to prohibit leave or liberty to Sir Mark or any of his 
family, until he received fresh orders. 

Then he exhibited himself in his true colors to his 
aged kinsman, who was both indignant and burt at 
the want of principle he had shown. “I would have 
thee for a son-in-law, and given thee my child, and 
welcome,” hesaid. “Iam glad now that her instincts 
revolted from thee, as thou hast proved thyself 
trustless.” 

“You were best, my good uncle, instead of ranting 
at me, to give way with the tide, and assent to my 
wishes,” auswered Gilbert, with all the hardihood of a 
villian who is found out. ‘In love as in war, all is 
fair. I love my cousin, and can save her—her mother, 
and perchance interfere for you with Cromwell.” 

“Can’st thou give me back my lands of Singleton, 
sequestered for thy behalf, thou traitor?” thundered 
the knight, to the no small amazement of Gilbert,who 
could not conceive how this had come to be a secret 
no longer. His suspicions never for a moment turned 
towards his disuised rival, Wilfred, whom be trusted 
in fully, but whom he almost despised as being a8 
much a traitor as himself, and whom he meant to re- 
ward accordingly. 

But the astute Gilbert was baffled by his own ex- 





cess of skill. Wilfred Langdale was better known to, 
and better trusted by, the leader of the Parliamentary 
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forces than was Gilbert; and one November night, | finger, and that’s not a safe one to deal with, if he 


red Virginian creeper glowing among yellowing maple 


when Gilbert was congratulating himself on his ap- hasn’t got much of a conscience along with it.” and brown beech, or bunches of fern and moss, seemed 


proaching succes—for the continued captivity of Maud| “Have you ever seen him yourself?” said I, 
seemed to soften her, though her interviews with her! anxiously, wishing to get, if possible, some direct evi- 


lover were as secret as numerous—one night there 
passed forth from the castle four muffled forms, three 
females and a male: Maude, the patient lady, her 
mother—loth to quit her husband, but content to trust 
in Wilfred, who led them—and a faithful waiting- 
maid. Hurrying by the connivance of the Parliament- 
ary leader, to the Arun, they embarked on board a 
swift boat, which bore them to the sea, where they 
found a lugger waiting to receive him. Placing them 
on board—with a written authority to pass without 
question by any British cruiser—to make their voyage 
to the coast of France, which they attained ir. safety, 
Wilfred hastened to London, and before a council, at 
which the Parliamentary leader presided, denounced 
the dark treachery of Gilbert Singleton, stating frank- 
ly how he had assisted in the escape of the female 
captives. , : 

Gilbert was powerful enough, out this step left 
him without a hope to rest upon. A full examination 
proved his unworthiness, and he was dismissed with 
merited contempt, to seek his fortunes in the Western 
world, to which the embittered and disappointed man 


. hastened 


The conclusion of our story may be guessed. In 
_ due course, Sir Mark was honorably released from his 
unfair captivity. At the Restoration, the estates 
of the family were given back to him; and despite 
the old grudge which the Cavalier felt against those 
who had killed his King, he could not withhold be- 
stowing the hand of Maude on her young preserver, 
when time in due course brought them all around the 
household hearth once more. 





(From the Cornhill Magasne.) 


CHARLIA. 


(Concluded trom our last.| 

‘* And why have not you had her back before, when 
you wanted help so much all this Summer ?” said J. 

“ Oh ! this isn’t fit work for her,” said the poor mother. 
‘“ Only now I really don’t know whether it wouldn’t have 
been best if we’d had her here at home with us; but 
her aunt and uncle—he’s a rich ship-owner down at the 
port and got no end of trade; and they’ve no children, 
’ and they’re so fond of Charlia; and always wanting to 
have her with them, and her singing and all; and she’sa 
good girl, that she is, poor child—for all * * *” 

d she launched out again in her child’s praises, be- 
fore the end of which there were a call for her by the 
washerwoman, und evidently I had not yet got at the 





trouble. 


The next day Charlia arrived. I had felt a great 
maetice against her for thus leaving all the burden of 

feupon her poor mother, while she amused herself 
_ with aunts and uncles, and beadwork, and music, and 
| “globes.” “She must be a selfish young puss,” [ had 
_ decided in my own mind. But there was no trace of 
this in the girl’s looks and ways when I saw her. She 
was grave and gentle, and very obliging; and had run 
up and down stairs a dozen times for me, befoze she had 
been many hours in the house. 

She was tall and slight, with a pale complexion and 
dark hair, and a dreamy look in her very dark-brown 
eyes, which scemed to be looking at something far away 
beyond you. She took a great fancy for me, and she 
looked so unhappy that it went to my heart—eighteen 
ought to look bright, or at least hopeful; and she seemed 
thoroughly dispirited. Her education had clearly not 
fitted her for her home life, poor child. 

Her trouble soon came out. She had fallen in love 
with the Captain of a merchant vessel belonging to her 
unele, the ship-owner, which had been coming and going 
*s for about a year to and from the small port where she 
had been staying. 

“ He’s a wild young chap, I’m afraid,” her mother 
told me next day; “ we hear no good of him, though 1 
can’t quite say it’s very bad,” she added, poor woman, 
wistfully; evidently torn in pieces by her desire to be 
just to both father and child. ‘ Father’s been making 
* noend of inquiries,” she sighed, “and doesen’t like 
what he hears; and he’s fetched her home to be out of 
Capt. Robert’s way; and he’s settled she shan’t have 
anything more to do with him. ‘And he told a bit of 
his mind, he says, to his sister, for letting things go so 
far for Charlia, with one who hasn’t the fear of the 
Lord before his eyes.” 

The old man was a strong Calvinistic Methodist, 
like so many of the Welsh, and an earnestly religious 
man, to whom all lightness was an abomination. 

“ Evau’s as good a man and as loving a father as can 
be, but he won’t see her soul lost by consorting with 
— men,” sighed the poor woman; “ but, as I tell 

Jharlia, surely it the man cares for her, as he says he 
does, he’ll take up; and then her father would see, per- 
haps. There’s not much harm in him I daresay.” She 
waadered trom side to side in her judgement, as her 
mind reverted to the contradictory arguments of her 
twa beloved ones. “ ‘They say he’s a loose hand, and 
he’s such a way with him he can wind folk round his 


to grow of themselves in my room. The wax-flower 
epoch had clearly vanished; there wasa natural refine- 
dence. ment about her which only wanted a word to develop. 

“ Yes he came in one evening when I was with the|She did her duty by her mother with all her might, 
Pritchards, and we were having tea. He’s a personable|fetched and carried, and sewed and mended indefatigably 
young fellow; and he stood about a bit and joked; and] and patiently, and was very tender to her old father 
wouldn’t Charlia sing for a fair wind for him, he said;|when he came home at night. He was never weary of 
she that could wile ihe birds off the boughs. They toldjlistening to her voice, and I could hear her singing to 
father he couldn’t take his ears off of her when she|him half the evening. In general he asked for his be- 
sung, he thought so much of ber—it’s perhaps a year|loved hymn tunes, but also very often for the old Welsh 
back it began, I believe! But her father says shejairs which I, too, had learned to love: “ The Rising of 
musn’t think any more about it,” the mother ended brac-|the Lark,” “The Valley of the Folding of the Lambs,” 
ing herself up. “Maid Meggan,” many cf which I found that the 

Avith his 1 trict ideas of naval discipline, where to|‘‘ Sasneg” had cribbed without acknowledgment of their 
command is to receive silent and implicit obedience atjorigin and had set to ugly English words, ‘‘ Cease your 
whatever cost, it seemed to me that he expected poor|fuuning,” ‘“‘ Poor Mary Anne,” &c. 

Charlia to cut off her past life at his word, like the] The most cheer'ul of them sounded sad, however, I 
branch of a tree, and to feel nothing more in the matter|thought, as she sang them; there was a strange pathos 
—not in the least calculating how much she would suf-|in her voice, as if it carried with the echoes of the old 
fer—and that her previous training had not in the least{historical sadnesses as well as her own, which made me 
prepared her for this. Poor Charlia! Anyhow, the|thrill. I used to open my door to hear her, and she 
affair had taken sad hoid of her dreamy imagination. |would sometimes come and sing to me;I saw a great 

When I came into the little sitting-room the next-morn-|deal of her by snatches; she cared for all that I was da- 
ing, where she was, by way of dusting, she was standing|ing and all that I was reading, which was not very much, 
with the cloth in her hand, quite lost. She started|though my niece bad sent me down a great parcel of books, 
when she saw me and went on with her work, half wail-jthe cireulating library of the place possessing nothing 
mga sad, old Welsh lament upon the “ Massacre at|/but novels. My solitary rambles and the sitting on the 
Rhyddlan.” beach in the open air for hours were very tiring,and I came 

A day or two after, at dusting time, hefore breakfast,|in generaly too much exhausted to do more, than to lie on 
I found her in my little bow window, which commanded|the horse-hair sofa with a book of travels. Besides 
the best view of the sea inthe house. She was looking|which, the period for much reading for most of usis not 
out at a brigantine, trim and smart, which swung slowly|when we have all our time to ourselves, and “nothing 
past with the tide not far from the shore, while a manjelse to do,” as is supposed, but when one is at least 
on board waved his cap once or twice. As she turned,|moderately busy for other people. 
her face and eyes shone with a light which almost] There were not very much perhaps in Charlia’s ex- 
startled me. treme desire, to know more about “foreign parts and 

So that’s Capt. Roberts ship, Charlia, is it?” I said|languages”— Capt. Roberts probably had been, or might 
gently, putting my hand on her shoulder. have to go abroad; but she had an appetite for better 

She turned away with a blush. “ Shall I ever see her|things, and she was so interested in all which we did 
dressed for me with a garland, like that one we saw|together, that I was quite afraid of keeping her from her 
yesterday ?” she whispered almost to herself. other work. She was left wonderfully free, however, as 

There had been a ship in the little port the day before,|to her time and her doings, by her loving mother, who 
adorned with flags and streamers, and a garland at the{would have made up for the one thing, denied to Charlia 
masthead, in honor of the Captain’s marriage. by every tender indulgence that she could lavish upon 

“I believe if he really cares for you, and is steady,|her, while her father interfered with her liberty on this 
your father might come to think differently; but if hejone to him necessary point of discipline. 
isn’t what he ought to be, you ought not to think of him] Charlia’s moods varied extremely; she had asked 
Charlia,” said I, with infinite sense and propriety. me to help her in her French, which, like that of 

he. They slander him and tell lies of him,” replied she,|Chaucer’s prioress, was “ after the scole of Stratford 
with flashing eyes. “He only just does what other young|atte bowe,For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknown,” 
men do,” (she was evidently quoting from a text,) “ and/bput sometimes she could hardly keep her attention to 
he’s ever so much better than they are. He’s a gal-|what we were doing for more than a moment. Oc- 
lant fellow, he, is, and out and out the best master mari-|casionally she looked so excited and restless that I 
ner going; and so much thought of by uncle and alldown}|wondered her parents were not more uneasy; proba- 
there; and once he helped to man the lite-boat—coxswain,|bly, however, she controlled herself more when with 
they said—when one of the sailors wouldn’t go. How/them than alone with me. I had tabooed all talk 
dare they say such things to father about him? Andjabout Captain Roberts; it seemed to be worse than 
for the minister, too, who scarcely knows him !” useless; but, to do her justice, she did not seem to 

It seemed to me as if the excessive contrast between|wish to enter much on the subject; she felt it too 
the two had been a great bond of attraction; the daring, deeply. 
restless, pleasure-loving man of action had a charm for} It was very near the end of my time when one 
her concentrated poetic nature, culiivated all on the}morning the sun shone out most gloriously, the whole 
wrong side, and probably she had interested him muchlearth seemed to glow. A pale blue haze hung over 
in the same way. ‘ the distant mountain headlands, which dipped down 

“ Dear ! your father and mother love you so taat if he)into the sea with great scarped cliffs; the nearer hills 
goes on well, they’d be sure to consent. If he’s patient)seemed an intricate network of still purplish heather, 
and constant to you,” I added. the yellow gorse, and the brown fern, the sea was 

Her face fell, and she turned away suddenly. “shot” with green and lilac hues,the white gulls hover- 
Was it a doubt whether the gallant and gay Captainjed above, and vessels of every size and variety of rig, 
Roberts would be patient and constant to her? although/and of white and brown sails, came stealing out round 
she would have suffered any torture rather than con-|points and into distant little ports. All was calm and 
fess the feeling even to herself. peaceful and exquisitely lovely in its stillnsss. Charlia 

I must say that I doubted more about the man at that}carried my camp stool and a book, and settled me in 
moment than from anything her mother had told me;ja sunny corner; she stayed with me for some time 
and it was with a real pang that I said, as she went to-|while we watched the passing vessels, and undertook 
ward the door: my education, hitherto much neglected, as to the 

“Mind, dear, you've no right to wreck your life.|characteristics of schooners, smacks, flats, cutters, 
God gave it you to do better with than that, even if it}barks, and coasting luggers, and explained most scien- 
did not break your parents’ hearts along with your own.|tifically the difference between a brig and a brigan- 
If Capt. Roberts is not good, you ought to try to give|tine. I thought her sadder than ever, poor child, per 
him up.” haps with their associations, and determined to see 

“I might help him to do right—he told me so,” she|Mr. Davies that night when he came home, and to ask 
said very softly and humbly. him if nothing could be done to help her. 

** And suppose he only helped you to do wrong? it is} In the afternoon I strolled out again alone, and fur- 
too great a burden for a woman’s shoulders, even if it|ther than usual from the town, in the excitement of 
were laid upon you, Charlia, and nobody has a right to}my last enjoyment of such a beautiful nature. At 
choose it for themselves. He is ten years older thanjlast I found a sheltered corner under a rocky bank, 
you are; didn’t you tell me so?—and you are such ajwhere the stunted old oak and ivy and fern made a 
young girl to think of guiding others.” pleasant, warm nook, into which the sun shone almost 

“ But I have a duty to him now, surely,” she said injhotly. It might have been summer but for the color 


a still lower voice. of the leaves, and that peculiar still feeling, 
“If you come to weighing incompatible duties dear, 


, The harmony, 

must not the lifelong one to your own two, come at least In autumn and the lustre in the sky, 

first ?” Which through the summer is not heard or seen, 
She did not reply, but stood outside the door for a Aa if & could not be, as it bad not been— 


moment irresolute, before she closed it. 
Things went on very quietly in the house after this. 
[ used to find exquisite little nosegays on my table—the 


Shelley’s lines went running on in my head. I hada 
book with me, but the world was far too fair to look 
at anything but the exquisite pictures before my eyes. 
flowers were beginning to fade, is it true, but after one|Suddenly there was a rustling above my head, and a 
or two hints as to colors and arrangement, and the sight}man swung himself down the almost perpendicular 








of the berries and leaves she saw me bring in—bits of bank by the branches of a tree; it was too steep for 
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him to climb down. He must have got over the wall!passing and at anchor, all loomed black through the| said her mother, eagerly; “she couldn’t mean any harm 
from the road above, which was in a shelf in the hill. | mist—the hulls, the rigging, the sails, which looked so| and take that with her!” 


As he set foot on the beach he turned in the direction | bright in the sunshine, all now took the same funereal 


of the town, and I saw him quite distinctly; he was a|hue in the grey Autumn weather. 


tall handsome fellow,with a bright, half-careless, half- 


daring look, and a merry gleam in his dark blue eyes, |ing of small bills, which cannot be persuaded to come| Mrs. Davies, anxiously; but there had been no real diffi- 
for a moment, I thought at his succees so far in what-|in till the last monent, the tiresome odds and ends|cult 


ever he was intent upon. I do not know whether he 
saw me or not, but he was not a man likely to care 
much either way; I was only a “tourist,” a “ visitor,” 
a thing not much regarded in those parts. Presently 
he turned again and walked slowly round the next 
point of the wooded bank, which jutted out into the 
narrow beach. The way led in fact, nowhere, for, 
further on, the rocks came quite down into the sea; 
he by no means looked like a man given to solitary 
meditations, and my curiosity was roused. In a few 
minutes there was a quiet, quiek step on the shingle 
close to me, and Charlia appeared from the side of the 
town. She passed close to me without seeing me, 
walked straight before her, looking neither right nor 
left, passed the same point belund which I had seen 
the man disappear. It was very clear who he was. I 
was sadly puzzled to know what to do. Would it be 
any use to interfere at such amoment ? Had I a right 
to do so? 

While I was deliberating, however, Charlia appeared 
once more round the point and alone; the man had 

robably gone up to the bank as he had come down. 
hey could not have been more than a quarter of an 
hour together. 

As she came back fronting my nook, looking ve 
pale and resolute I got up—in her absorbed state, 
doubt whether othrewise she would have noticed me 
at all. She colored up like fire; not the beautiful 
blush of a girl, but the painful outward effect of some 
vehement emotion. 

“ Chariia,” I said, “how can you deceive those good 
people, who trust you so entirely? Dear, you owe 
them something better, surely, for all these years of 
affection. I should not have thought you would meet 
Captain Roberts underhand.” 

She fired up for a moment, and then burst into a 
flood of most bitter tears, and wrung her hands pas- 
sionately, but said nothing. 

“You must tell them where you have been, Char- 
lia,” I said, sadly, as we paced s'owly on, “orl 
must do it.” 

She turned on me like a wild animal, and then broke 
down again, sobbing pitifully as she said, “Do you 
fay it; do you say it?” 

“You must be there ther, and promise them that 
you will never do this again. I cannot satisfy them,” 
said J, at my wit's end. 

“Promise I will not do this again ?” she moaned, 
in a strange low questioning tone, almost inaudible. 

“T cannot undertake this for you,” repeated I. 

We came out on the open beach and then on the 
road, and walked home side by side without uttering 
another word 


I went straight into the body of the house. My 
own courage was beginning to fail at facing the stern 
old father and the loving mother with the story, but 
I thought I might help poor Charlia in what seemed 
her hard strike with herself. 

“Mr. Davies,” I said in rather a trembling voice, 
“Charlia has been meeting Captain Roberts under the 
cliffs. She is very sorry, and”— 

I could go no further, for the old man’s outbreak of 
anger was terrible to see. He came of ahot tempered 
race, passionate when roused, and the storm of violent 
words, in what was to me a foreign language, quite 
frightened me. Charlia stood by perfectly still and 
silent and unmoved, though she was as pale as death. 
I am not sure that she even heard the words; she was 
simply bracing herself up to endure. Mrs. Davies 
entreated me in a low voice to leave the room—she 
was very proud of her husband, and could not bear 
that I should see him “ out of himself.” I was very 
wretched, and stood about with my door open, till in 
a few minntes Charlia rushed past me up to her room. 

“Ts there ncthing can be done ?” I whispered to her 
mother, who came to the foot of the stairs looking 
after her. “If Mr. Davies could give her hopes for 
the future, supposing Captain Roberts is steady; if he 
could bat let a have something to look forward to !” 

She shook her head sadly. “Father’s one who is 
so set if once he has made up his mind. But I must 
try later on,” said she sighing. 

There was no singing that night, and as soon as work 
was done the poor girl disappeared again into her own 
ce 


e next day wasa busy one to me. The only ao- 
quaintance I had anywhere in those parts had asked 
me to pay them a visit when I left the place. I was 
to start next day, drive across country half the way, 
and be met by their horses. It was a gloomy, dismal 
morning with showers of cold rain at intervals—the 
brief Ete de St. Martin was clearly over, and it was 
quite time to be gone. The sky was grey, the sea was 
grey, the mountains were blotted as with a veil, ex- 
cept where a spectral outline appeared occasionally 
high up, as if among the clouds, The little ships, 


All the final bits of business—the packing, the pay- 


which take so much time—occupied me all day. I 
had to go into town once or twice, and could not help 
feeling to what a forlorn winter I was leaving poor 
Charlia, and began to devise plans of sending for her 
later to join me, and give some sort of diversion to 
her thoughts. She had never been near me all the 
Pape although twice I had sent to ask her whether 
she could not come up. Once she was just going out 
on an errand, and another time she just “had got her 
gown off,” and altogether I saw that she intended to 
avoid me. I had done my best for the poor girl as 
far asI knew how, and I had cared for her very much, 
which was more, and her evident feeling against me 
grieved me sorely. 

It was growing dusk—I sent down my ietters for the 
post, and I heard Charlia’s voice downstairs say that 
she would take them to the oflice herself. Presently 


toward the town. 


had not been home since 
she said, miserably, 


face piteously for comfort and counsel. 


arranged. 


bh Had we not better look int» her room first ? 
said I. 


and love for her in every direction. 
having been filled to overfiowing during their stay. 
had just left it! 
Charlia. 


mother. 
it into my hands to read : 


I shall be far away over the sea. 
me—I shall be beyond reach. 
dears, or think too ill of me; I could’nt help it. 
had promised him so faithfully, and sworn it, too, o1 


as soon as we are married where we are. 


quickest there. 
—-.- oe 


“ And that’s just what I never have done and never 
shall do,” cried the father savagely, striking his 
clenched fist on the chest of drawers near where he 
stood. The blow was so violent that it nearly broke 


the top, and must have hurt even his hard hand. 


love me still, I know that, for as angry as you are. 


God bless you, my own dears.” 


I should have spoken.” 
would have been useless. 


not much used. 

















| ‘meant no harm.” 


I saw her with a shawl over her brown hat pass 


It was quite dark, and a couple of hours perhap3 
after this, when I heard a bustle in the house, and 
Mrs. Davies came hurriedly in to ask me whether or 
not I had seen or heard anything of Charlia. ‘‘ She 
she went to the post,” 
Her father was evidently be- 
ginning to be alarmed as to the possible consequences 
of the outbreak of the night before, and was going out 
to inquire about her; and then she looked into my 


It all flashed upon me—the quiet little bay open to 
the sea and the ship, where there were half a dozen 
places from which she could be taken up in its boat 
—the meeting of the two, when all probably had been 


She called her husband, and we all three went into 
the little npper chamber which was called Charlia’s 
and which they had taken great pains to make nice— 
the neat white dimity hangings to the bed—the hang- 
ing book-case, the pretty tables, all of which her father 
had put up himself ; pathetic evidences of their care 
I knew the room 
well, for our two little girls had slept there, the house 


What a contrast to the poor heart-sick inmate who 
With a sort of dull pang I remem- 
bered our Janet’s vehement longing to see and know 


There were some signs of packing, though all was 
very neat in the room. We opened the drawers ; all 
were empty; but in one lay a letter directed to her 
By this time, however, her eyes and those of 
her husband, were so blinded with tears, that she put 


“Dear Father and Mother : When this gets to you 
Don’t search for 
Don’t be too angry 
I 


a broken ring I’ve got round my neck. You shall hear 
I hope we 
are going to Scotlaud. They say it will be done 
Dears, I am sure sure you may trust 


“That isn’t all, surely?” inquired the mother eagerly. 
“ And now, dears, forgive me if you can—you will 
I 
couldn’t help it, indeed! and I’m sure he’s a good man! 


The letter sounded almost Jike a despairing cry, and 
the poor mother sank down on a chair ani sobbed as if 
her heart would break, while I read a little posteript, 
nearly illegible, where the great tears had fallen; how| 
they were “to'thank the dear kind lady and say how) 
badly it made me feel not to go to her when she sent for 
me; :t seemed so ungrateful, dut I couldn’t go or I know 
Oh, if she had, but it probably 


We looked round the room once again before we left 
it. There was an old-fashioned sentimental novel left 
on the book shelves, ‘‘ All for Love,” with a pirate for 
hero and lover; Voices of the Heart,” by M. Jones, 
second edition, a great poet, whose name I was so igno- 
rant as never to have heard of—the passionate passages 
all underlined and scored; ‘‘Dew Drops of the Affec- 
tions,” from her tender friend and schoolfellow, Kleonora 
M. Dobbs; some sea songs, and a smart Bible, evidently 


“ But she’s taken her old Bible, that was once mine,”’| driven to the wall, 






























































































What could I say, but that I was quite sure that she 
“T can’t think how she sent off her clothes,” went on 


y in this: it was known that I was going to leave, and 
there was nothing remarkable in packages being sent 
away from the house. We found afterward that Charlia 
had stopped a friendly cart, and brought out a box, di- 
rected to her aunt, to be left at the fittle inn near the 
landing-stage two miles down, “ to be called for.” Pro- 
bably the Northern Star had by this time picked it up. 
I was off early the next morning. I would have wait- 
ed a day or so, to try and comfort my poor hostess, who, 
as an Euglishwoman, felt herself sometimes rather lone- 
ly, and somewhat as if in a foreign country, but I could 
not break my engagement, and went off low and 
dispirited. 
“ Write and tell me as soon as you hear—we must 
hope the best for her, and that you'll have good news 
soon,” said I, sadly, as we got into the fly. 
It was a most disagreeable journey—the wind had 
been rising fast the whole night; the rain swept by in 
fine drifts; the mountains were completely blotted out by 
a veil of mist; we should have seen as much of them in 
Hyde Park. It was painful to me to expose other people’s 
horses in such weather for my service. I was overdone 
when we arrived, and kind as my hosts were, it was dif- 
ficult to me to rally, as I thought of poor Charlia. The 
wind went on rising all day, and though the house was 
not on the coast, we could hear it all through the even- 
ing, blowing great guns. 


At night it increased to a gale; my room was to wind- 
ward, aud it was impossible to sleep. The window seem- 
ed at every moment about to be driven in; the wind 
roared in the chimney, and howled and wailed and 
screeched in an almost unearthly way. I seemed to hear 
voices calling to me in agony, if I dropped into a doze 
for a moment—the house quite rocked—the rain beat in 
torrents, and sobbed and cried against the casements, as 
if entreating to be taken in. I thought of all that must 
going on upon the sea as I lay—the vessels driven hither 
and thither like chaff and my poor Charlia with her fate 
as dark and troubled as night. I was thankful when day- 
break came and the dreadful night was over—it seemed 
better at least for any onc to die in the light, 
When I came down stairs next morning, “ We shall 
have some terrible stories to-day of vessels ashcre,” 
said my hostess anxiously. 
“T don’t think I ever remember « worse storm, and 
this is a frightful corst to be lost on,” said my host. 
“There was a poor girl at sea last night in a little 
merchant vessel whom I am much interested in,” said 
I, sadly. 
‘“* Heaven help her,” replied he solemuly. 
In the course of the day flying rumors of disasters 
came in from all sides—no one seemed quite to know 
how or from where—as such rumors always do. Here 
a ship had been altogether wrecke], and half the crew 
had gone down with her; there another had gone 
ashore, but the men were all safe. The worst news 
was from the nearest port, where a vessel had parted 
from her anchor and had drifted down upon another, 
which lost hers also, and the two entangled to- 
gether had broken up on the rocks, and every soul on 
board both had been drowned. 
Later came more details. One wasa brigantine,the 
Northern Star, which had taken recuge in the port, it 
was said, as the niglit came on. The body of a young 
woman had been washed up with those of some of the 
sailors. 
“Probably she was the Captain’s wife,” said my 
bostess. 


I was silent—the port was not on the road to Scot- 
land—but in such a gale perhaps the Northern Star 
could not choose her own way. It was not for poor 
Charlia’s death that I greved—what could the “titful 
fever ” she made of life give her even at the best, but 
sorrow and remorse in such circumstances? The 
tempest had ended her perplexities; she was in more 
merciful and loving hands than ours where she was 
now gone. but what a sad fate,when such a death was 
almost a relief ! 

The poor parents went off, as soon as the rumor 
reachen them, to identify the body, and give it decent 
burial, and I saw them once again when they had 
reached home after their terrible journey. But such 
things are not of those which can bear the telling. 
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A LARGE co-operative will for the manufacture o 
flannel bas just been start«d at Heywood, Yoikshire, Eug. This, 
like other recently organized factorier, bas been started by the 
co-operative stores. Twenty-one societies have subscribed 
$305,000 for this enterprise. Duriug tue last five or six years 
there has been in England a grest activity in efforts at co- 
operative production, A number have failed, but it ie to be ob- 
served that those which, like this flannel m1li seek to provide the 
articles most in demand by the co operstives’ stores, of which 
there are nearly 500 in England succeesiully working, bave beeu 
| quite prosperous. ‘The co-operative iron-workers, lock-makers 
and other trades, which have not had the benefit of a “clientele” 
affiliated in sympathy and needs with themsclves, have been 
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THE ALBION. 































































































Sparkling Hock. 


The Pall Mall Gazette has the following: ‘‘ For some years 
the great anxiety of the manufacturers of sparkling hecks was to 
render their wines as mach as possible ike champagne, which 
was only to be accomplished by disguising their true flavor and 
dosing them largely with syrup. In this form they satisfied, and 
indeed still satisfy, their German and Russian consumers, bat 
of .ate years the character of the wines f r the English market 
has anaergone a complete change. England bas set the example 
of a decided preference for the drier kinds of sparkling wines. 
And in this we have shown eur wisdom, inasmuch as low-class 
wines devoid of flavor, or possessing a flavor that is objectionable, 
can have these drawbacks disguised by a liberal dose of syrup. 
In dry sparkling wines, on the contrary the actual flavor of the 
original wine—the v’n boul—is preserved, which necessitates 
winer of a comparatively bigh class being employed io their 
manufacture. ihe principal difference between champagnes 
and sparkling hocks designed for the English market, consists 
in the former beinz made almost exclusively from red grapes, 
pressed immediately they are gathered, and not allowed to fer- 
ment in their skins, while the latter are made from white grapes 
alone. The finest champagnes come ‘rom the pineau soir, or the 
black Burgundy grape, while the best sparkling hocks are made 
from the Riesling, and the commoner kinds chiefly from the 
Klebroth variety, the latter being a red grape. kftervescing 
Rhine wines of the bighest class have a marked and refined 
flavor, together with a very decided bouquet. Moreover, they 
retain their effervescent properties for a considerable time after 
being uncorked, and appear to the taste quite as light, if not 
precisely as delicate as the higher class champagnes, although in 
reality such is pot the case: for all sparkling hocks possess great- 
er body than even the heaviest champagnes, and, therefore, can- 
not be drunk with equal freedom. The process pursued in the 
“mannfacture of sparkling hocks 18, with a single variation, pre- 
*-cisely the same as that followed with regard to champagnes, the 
difference being that in the case of hocks the raw wine, after the 
fining which takes place following its fir t fermentation, has a 
@mal] qoantity of sugar added to it previously to being put into 
“bottle. After it ix bottled, the wine remains in a cool cellar for 
 @ighteen months or a couple of years, being constantly moved 
during this period, in the s me way as champagne is, to force 
‘the sediment which it forms to deposit itself near to the cork. 
By this time the added as well as the natural sugar ccntained in 
the wine, has become converted into alcohol and carbonic 
acid; nd after the sediment has been expelled from 
the bottle, the operation of dosing, or flavoring, the 
wine takes place. According as this is required to be sweet or 
dry, a larger or smaller quantity of liquor 1s added to it; and, 
With regard to the sparkliig bocs destined forthe English 
market, the dose is generally of a minimum description. Indeed, 
the finest qualities from snch houses as Maller, of Eltvilie, and 
Ewald, of Rudesheim, which are to be obtained in England 
much cheaper than second-class champagnes, are even drier, 
and consequently more natural, wines than most of the chan- 
pagues we are acquainted with. Foreigners cannot understand 
our preference for dry, sparcling wines. They do not consider 
that asa role we drin« them with the pots, and not at 
dessert, as they wost invariably do, with all kinds of sweets 
fevits and ices. Sparkling hocks for the home and Russian 
markets are frequently almost cloying in their sweetness. The 
sparkling Voselles, too, for Russia are largely dosed with the 
’ preparation of elder flowers, which imparts to them their well- 
known wuscated flavor and perfume. The mavufacturers say 
they are doing their best to abandon this absard practice of arti- 
fcially perfauming sparkling Moselles; but mauy of their cnstom- 
érs,and especially those in the Eoglish provinces stipulate for the 
scented varieties possibly from au erroneous belief in their sn- 
Periority. Great impetas was given tothe manufactu e of German 
sparkling wines during the recent war, when the champague was 
in & measure closed to the ontside world, st this epoch the 
‘Yeas scrupulous mann‘acturers, instigated by dishonest specula- 
tors, bodily forged both the brauds on the corks and the labels 
0b the bottles of the great Rheims and Epernay firms, and seot 
foun sparkling wines of their own production to the foar quar- 
sof the globe as veritable champagnes of the highest class. 
The respectable firms acted more honestly,and, as it turned out, 
with better policy; for, by maintaining their own labels and 
brands they extended the murket for their produce, causivg 
German sparkling wines to be introduced under thvir true names 
int» places where they had never penetrated before. The result 
was 8 considerable increase in the annual demand, even after the 
stores of Clicquot. Roederer, Moet, and Mums Were again open 
toall the world. Owing tothisinere sed demaud,and the deti t 
supply of Rhine wines at moderate price, the manufacturers of 
sparkling hocks are reduced to follow the example of the cham- 
pagne firms, and buy much of their raw wine at a distance; and 
this year they have had to pay double the price ot six years ago 
for suitable wines of the Palatinate. Among the principal manu- 
facturers of sparkling hocks are included the two firms already 
men'ioned—\atheus Muller, of Eltvilie, and Ewald & Co., of 
Radesheim — together with the Hochheimer Association at Hoch- 
heim, and the Rheiganer Association at Schiersteiv. These 
four firms prodce anoually abont a million and a balf of bottles 
between thea’, or nearly double their production of eight or ten 
years ago. Krote,of Coblenz,and Lauleren & Son,of Mayence,are 
also wanufacturers on an extensive scale as well as ot consider- 
able repute. So widespread now is the manufacture of German 
sparkhog wines—so-called hoc’s and \.oselles that it forms an 
important braveb of industry not merely in the Rheingau and at 
Cobleuz and Mayence, but also at Treves, where sparkling 
Moselles are extensively made; iu the Nahe valley at Wurzburg 
in Bavaria, where the best vineyards are owned by the King, acd 
by far the best sparkli..g wine is made at the royal factory at 
Essiiugen, in Wartenburg, at Berbhbeim in Alsace and at Grune- 
berg in Prussian Silesia. Next to the home the principal mar- 
~ ket for sparaling hocks is Great Britain. Afterward come the 
north of Europe, the Uvited States, Anstralia, China und Japan. 
The cheapness of these wines no doubt tells largely in their favor, 
as the commoner kinds can be purchased as low as two shillings 
per bottle, while the higher qualities average no more than four 
rhillings, excepting in the siugle ins ance of sparkling Johaunis- 
berger, not sch! ss Johnannisberger, which is priced at five 
thillings and sixpence the bottle. 





<<>> —_—____ ——_ 
Ernst’s magnificent violin, “Straduarius,” of the 
freat period, and in pertect preservation, bas recentiy been pur- 
ebased by Madame Laarie of Glasgow, for $2,509. 





To Banisu Rats.—A correspondent of the “ Country 
Certiewnn ” rays, that away to banieh rats is, plant asphecel 
bear the barn or stable where they are, or put some in their 
holes. Rats bave such an aver-ion for this plant that they will 
quit tho premises where it iv. If they are in drains or in cellars, 
scatter sulphate of iron (copperas) in their rans. The copperas 
should not be dissolved. itis our best and cheapest disinfect- 
ant. ‘The sulphuric acid burns their feet, and they leave ina 
short time, without dying, ‘Jbis will be appreciated by every 
botsekeepe: i+‘) +ebad to endure the stench of a dead rat. 


Captain Cook’s Monument. 


WHERE HIE WAS KILLED IN THE HAWALILN ISLANDS. 


(rom the Honolulu Gazette, November 25th, 1874.) 


mory of Captain James Cook has been often proposed and more 
than once attempted, but has now been happily accomplished 
under the direction of Mr. Wodehouse, the British Commissioner 
with the co-operation of Captaia Cator, of her British Majesty's 
ship Scout, who kindly conveyed the architect and his men and 
materials to the spot in Kealakekua Bay, where the circumnavi- 
gator fell, and where now, nearly a century later, a fitting monu- 
ment is at last dedicated to his memory. It is a plain obelisk, 
standing on a squa e base, the whole being twenty-seven feet in 
height, and constructed throughout of a concrete composed of 
carefully screened pebbles and cement, similar to the material 
of which the fine public buildings in this city are built. It stands 
on an artificially leveled piatform of lava only a few feet distant 
from aud above the high-water mark, and fifteen or twenty yards 
from the :tone or lava slab on which the great seaman stood 
when struck down. The site is thus the most suitable that could 
have been chosen, and is the gift of the Princess Likelike, wife of 
Hon. A. S. Cleghorn. ‘The expense of the erection is{partly borne 
by subscribers im England, among whose names are to be found 
those cf Lady Franklin, Admiral Richard:, late Hydrograpber to 
the Royal Navy and formerly Captain of H, Bb. M. steamer 
Hecate in those islands, and several of bis officers, as well as 
those of W. W. Follett Synge, Esq, late H. B. M.'s Commis- 
sioner, and other ladies and gentlemen who take an interest in 
these islands and in the fame of the r discoverer. 

The seaward base of the obelisk bears the following inscrip- 
tion by Mr. Wodehouse: 














In Memory oF 
The Great Circumnavigator, 
CAPTAIN JAMES COUK, R.N. 
Who discovered these Islands on the 18th of 
January, 1778, and fell near this spot on 
the 14th of February, 1779. 
This monument was erected in November, 
A. D,, 1874, 
By some of his Fellow-Countrymen. 

This is deeply cut iuto the material, and, except by reason of 
wilful violence, will be legible for ages, On the morning of the 
14th inst., the scout returned to Kealakekua Bay, and, imme- 
diately on anchoring, Captain Gator, bis guests,and many of the 
officers, landed and were met on the beack by the British Com- 
missioner, who had remained behind to superintend the erection 
and by Mr. Lechman, under whose direction the tabric was con- 


DESCRIPTION OF THE OBELISK ERECTED UPON THE SPOT 


The erection of a suitable and durable monument to the me_ 


myself ['d shoot him, and you're the first I've come across.” 
Surveying his odd assailant from head to foot, the stranger an- 
awer, ‘* Well, Captain, if [ do look any worse than yeu do, 
shoot; I don't want to live any longer!” How they settled mat- 
ters is not recorded,but no doubt the arrangement was amicable 

In 1835, a young Frenchman was so foolish as to kal himself 
in disgust of his own unhandsomeness, leaving behind hima 
letter saying : ‘I leave my remains to my father and mother, 
regretting that they should have allowed the growth and develop- 
ment of a creature of so disagreeable a conformation as their 
son.” Royal Mirabeau, as Carlyle calls him, who wrote, ‘Im- 
agine a tiger marked with the small-pox, and my portrait is com- 
plete,” like our own Wilkes, found no difficulty in making head- 
way with the fair sex. Every one knows how the fair Dauphiness 
kissed the ugly Alain as he slept ; in much the same spirit Sir 
Josbua’s sister, although she considered Goldsmith to be the 
most ill looking man of her acquaintance, after hearing the 
‘Traveller’ read aloud, declared she should never think the 
Doctor ugly again. She was more generous than Soame 
Jenyns, who wondered that anybody so ugly as Gibbon could 
write a book ; a strange thing for him to say, considering that 
he tco was a writer of books, although he bore an immense wen 
under his head, and had eyes protruding like those of a lobster, 
yet allowing room for another wen between them and his nose. 
—Chamber’s Journal. 

















Plain Cooks. 


Wanted, an industrious, thrifty seusible woman, who hus 
some idea of cookery, who will doa little housework, clean her 
knives, and be content with the wages of governess. The servants 
who now apply for such situations in middle-class households 
are for the most part wholly unfit forthem. Sometimes they 
are kitcbenmaids who have been under good cooks, but have 
been too lazy or too stupid to learn from them, and being gen- 
erally without any ambition to rise in their profession, they have 
abandoned all hops of ever earning high wages. Sometimes, 
again they belong to a class of which the young or inexperi- 
enced housekeeper must beware. I\s representative is usually 
an elderly womau of many places, who is destined to be in 
many more: indeed che adds to their number almost every 
month, for drink, or laziness, or both, will account for any fre- 
quency in her migrations. A third and more numerous class 1s 
that of the young woman who has been a maid-of-all-work. She 
has been ignorantly brought up, aud her home training bas been 
worse than none. She has seen waste when money and pro- 
visione were plenty, alternating with starvation, begging, and 
dishonesty when scarcity of work and drunkenness had made 
things hard. She has inhabited a crowded room where tidiness 
was impossible, her dress consisted chiefly of rags, garnished 








structed. On proceeding to the spot, the obelisk, which had 
been distinctly seen from the nt of rounding the, 
point, was now hidden by a screen of canvass, sus— 
pended from the the scaffolding. As soon as everything 
was pronounced to be ready the screen was dropped anda 
monument to the great English cireumnavigator stood unvei ed 
to record to future ages bis great fame and sad fate. There were 
present at the ceremony besides Mr. Wodehouse and Mr. cisch- 
man, Captain Cator, and many officers of H. B. M. Scout, Rev. 
Mr. Davies and Mre. | avies of Kona, Captain Mist, R. N., and 
virs. Mist, Mr. and the Misses Luce, Dr. and Mrs. McGrew, of 
this city, and many visitors native and foreign, from the country 
roand about. There yet remains to be erected « fence or railing 
round the monument, which will enclose an area of about six 
ards square to protect tt from accidental injury. It should be 
noted that the architect and his men have produced a very! 
creditable piece of work. Near the present, or one may sey per- 
manent, is the debri ofa tormer attempt, and a few yards tur- 
ther still stands a coacoauut three, on the trunk of which are 
nailed four sheets of copper bearing inscriptious to the effect 
that they were placed there in memory of Captain Cook, by the 





with artificial flowers, her highest ideal of amusement has been 
a fair or a musi hall, and her oaly preparation for entering do- 
mesti¢c service a few months at nominal wages in a lodging-house, 
There she bas learnt little bat peculation, and has been accus- 
tomed to lie down at night in ber clothes, too weary to undress, 
and to rise in the morning and go about her work unwashed 
and uncembed. When the maid-of-all-work obtains a place as 
plain cook she assumes the reins of office with perfect self satis- 
taction. She proceeds without any hesitation to waste and des- 
troy tae materials entrusted to her for conversion into food. It 
need hardly be observed that her is lete. She 
keeps her milk and cream in the bot kitchen and wonders that 
they turn sour. She puts th bntter into the small cupboard 
with the cheese and is susprised that the sauce which she sends 
to the dinner table has av unpleasant taste. She will not be at 
the trouble of cleaning ont the oven flues, and cannot imagine 
why the paste will not rise. Sho leaves the fish on the kitchen 
table from the time it is brought in until she is ready to cook 
it, aud stands by with a look of innocence while the fishmonger 
is scolded for sending stale fish. When she lays a fire she 
crams it with bundles of wood so that it will not light, and sup- 








Captain and officers of H. B, M.’s ships Imogene, Cor t 
Vixen and Calypso respectively. The Hawaiian Government de 
serves thanks for intrusting the architectural work to one of its 
oflicers, Mr. Lischman, and in assisting the efforts of Mr. Wode- 
house in other ways. 
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** Plain” People. 


pl ts her bad architecture with ‘vhole boxes of matches and 
very long candle-ends. She stirs the kitchen fire every time she 
passes it, and keeps it blazing even when there is no cooking to 
be done, aud when the family is dining out, Jf the heat makes 
her ill, she blames the poor accommodation of the house, and 
talks as is she had come from a Palace to enter service, If she 
basa gas stove the taps are constantly turned on, and as to 





Robespierre. the *‘ Incorruptible,” with his green red-spotted | 
eyes, and Marat, the hideous Friend of the People, wore fally| 
qualitied by queerness of aspect for admission into the ranks of 
the Ugly Club, supposing that ill-favored fratecnity ever existed | 
out of the pages of the Spectator; but if it Lad come to a contest, 
Robespierre would have been run hard by the cadaverous-com- 
plexioned singer of the ‘* Pleasures of Memory,” who, when be 
sported a yellow coat, was dubbed the ‘‘dead dandy;’ and to 
whom Lord Alvanley once said, ‘ Rogers, you are rich enough; 
why don't you keep your hearse?” Ancther likely candidate for 
a seat under Msop’s portrait was Mr. Danning, afterward Lord 
Ashburton. Lord Thurlow, looking in at Nando's one evening, 
when Danning was playing whist there, asked the waiter to take 
a note up to bis friend. The waiter said he did not know Mr, 


lowering the ligbts in the passages or scullery such an idea never 
crosses ber mind even in dreams, She will send up the eggs 
either raw or pard boiled rather than use your sand-glass. She 
will g ve you bread and milk with roast chicken rather than beat 
and flavor the mixture into bread sauce. She will make tea with 
tepid water, will send up spinach that looks like cabbage rather 
than pat it through a seive, and will peel the potatoes an inch 
thick to save the trouble of picking out their eyes. 

Now, reully refined cooking is the result of practice and teach- 
ing. But, short of this, the genius which consists of ‘an in- 
finite capacity for taking trouble” will do much for the produc- 
tion of food which sbali be wholesome and palatable as well.’ 
This is exactly the quality deficient in an ordinary cook. Flavor- 
ing, frying, and making puff-paste are not to be learnt in a day, 
though common sense and the will to use it are enough for the 











Dunning. ‘* Take the note up stairs,” said ‘Thurlow, and deliver 
it tu the ugliest man st the card-table—to him who most resem 

bles the knave of spades.” ‘Tne waiter had no difficnlty in exe- 
cuting his mission. 

Heidegger, King George II.'s master of the revels, whose fur- 
rowed face was likened to a map with a great many rivers on it, 
had the repatation of being the ugliest man of his time. Of 
course he afforded rare sport for tbe caricaturists, but he wisely 
took all im good part, aud was ready enough to jest at bimsell, 
even to wagering that such another set of features was not tu be 
found in London Jolly, the fashionable sailor of that day, once 
pressed a noble customer for a settlement of his little acccunt. 
** Begone!’ exclaimed his ducal debtor ; ‘*U'll not pay yon till 
you bring me an uglier fellow than yourself.” Jolly kuew of bat 
one man uglier than hiwseif, and wrote to Heidegger to say his 
Grace wished to see him next morning upon particular business. 
Heidegger was there at the appointed time, and so was the tailor. 
‘The Duke acknowledged himself beaten, and paid up like a man. 
Jolly must have felt as grateful to Heidegger as Soderini the sin- 
ger was to Fanar the ballet master. ‘The first time the latter 
appeared at rehearsal, Soderini after contemp ating the 
new-comer for moments, accosted with: ‘* Let me thank 
you a thousand times for coming among us; command me in 
avy way, for I can never sufficieutly repay you for the happiness 
you have conferred upon me.’ Astounded by such a welcome 
from a man he had never seen before, Fanar ing ired to what he 
was indebted for it. ‘* ‘Lo your unparalleled ugliness, my dear 
sir,” said Soderini; ‘** for, before your arrival, | was considered 
the ngliest fellow in Great Britain.” A still better story is told 
of a Lelaware Justics ot the Peace, who had long been regarded 
by common consent, his own included, to be the uxliest man in 
the county. While out shooting one day, the Justice met a man 
beyond al! question even worse-iooking than he was, and imme- 
diately leveled his guu at the astonished pedestrian, who cried 
out to him not to shoot. “‘ Stranger,” gravely said the Justice, 
* Tewore, ten years ago, that ifever 1 met a man uglier than 
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preparation of an ordinarv dinuer. But the contemporary cook 
| bas only one recipe for every dish—namely, quantity and waste. 
| She asks for a dozen eggs and a pint of cream for the simplest 
|cabinet pudding, and prefers isinglass to gelatine only be- 
| canse it is more expensive. A w ole pot of jam must be con- 
| sumed to make a single tartlet. A joint in the kiichen and ano- 
| ther in the parlor is the allowance she prescribes for every day. 
| She never ke ps gravy; it is mean to boil down bones and scraps. 
| If gravy is wanted, gravy beef should be ordered. ‘The rind 

sould be cut off the bacon at least an inch thick, and a crock of 
| broken bread must always be kept to get mouldy for the honor 
|of the house. Frying can only be done in lard in any respect- 
jable kitchen, and what number of oysters are require! fora 
| single patty we do not venturs to estimate, Untidiness, too, the 

constant companion of wastefulness, she has reduced toa 
| Science. Her cupboards are an alarming mixture of scraps, 
sauces, forgotten whites of eggs, and pots of dripping, together 
with raisins and cornflour, furniture polish and blacklead. 

Her destruction of articles of food is well matched by her 
treatment of the cro kery and kitehen utensils in her charge. 
She warms the best china dinner-plates to a white heat. The 
dishes she puts into the oven, until their surface resembles that 
of the crackle porcelain admired by collectors. If they are adorn- 
ed with arms or monograws in color and gilding, she early dis- 
covers the efficacy of strong soda and soft soap in the removal of 
such vanities A few dexterous movenients will chip the edges 
on a stone sink, and she thinks it well to remove such excre- 
scences as the handles of dishes or the tops of their covers; her 
reasous for these measures may be sanitary, as handles only 
form recesses for grease and dust, and it is impossible to clean 
them without trouble. Pudding basins she consumes in la 
numbers, and uses butter-boats to feed the cat. The dishes she 
sends to table invariably soil the cloth, and are so full of gravy 
that they often spill on the way upstairs. The covers are smeared 
with greasy finger-marks, and it is well if the outside Snly ig 
dirty.— London Saturday Review. 
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Gold and Silver Mining- 
MORE ABOUT THE GREAT B)NANZA OF NEVADA, 


(Correspondence of the San Francisco Bulletin). 
Visorsia Crty, Nev., January llth, 1875. 
There isno doubtiog the fact but that the 
citizens of Virginia believe in the bonauza. This 
word ia on everybody’s lips, and ay pears to be 
in everybody’s thoughts. There is this, how- 
ever, to be ea'd. The prosperity of the city 
rests solely upon mining interests, and so the 
people here would be inclined to magnify, rather 
than otherwise. any mining development; for 
mining developments bring capital to the Com- 
stock, by which they are directly benefited. The 
excitement extends the whole length of the lode 
from the Justics at the southern end of the 
Comstock to the bonanga in Consolidated Vir- 
ginia end California. One effect of the recent 
discoveries is to set a whule army of men to pros- 
pecting. More eepecially is this the case at the 
northern end of the ledge. It is now claimed 
that the Comstock ledge extends a considerable 
distance beyond the Sierra Nevada, the latter 
being about one thousand feet beyond the Ophir 
As is usual io these excitements, men catch 
eagerly at everything which they suppose may 
tend to benefit them. Consequently a Mre. 
Bowers, widow of the late Mr Bowers, who was 
extensively connected with the Bowles Mine— 
which, at one time, was of considerable merit— 
is in great request. This Mrs. Bowers professes 
to be gifted with the power of a seeress, and the 
substance of her predictions ia that the richest 
mines on the Comstock have yet to be discover- 
ed. Mrs. Browers prophesies (and I merely men- 
tion this as an incideut, to be taken for what it 
is worth, probably nothing,) that the Ophir Mine 
will yet be in the centre of Virginia, and that 
the great mining interests will be located north- 
ward of it. It must be admitted that the vatici- 
nations of this lady influence people in prospect: 
ing, From a half to three quarters of a mile, 
and even to a mile northward of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, claime have b.en taken up aud bought for 
thousands of dollars where six months ago the 
grouad would not be accepted a gift. Associated 
with this are the usual concomitants of a mining 
excitemeot—jumping claims. So far there have 
been no duels with shot-guns over the fancied 
depossts which are to make men millionaires, 
but ashot-gun is regarded by some as an indis- 
pensable necessity fur the protection of their 
rights, One party, representing Brown t rothers 
& Co., of San Frauciecc, has commenced to sink 
e shaft, three-quarters of a mile northeast of the 
Sierra Nevada, and are making preparations for 
grading and hoisting works. The services of a 
Superintenden', ata salary of $250 per month 
have been secured, and he has instractions to go 
forward regardles of expense. The croppinge 
are said to bs very satisfactory. Another mac 
named Moore, the locater of several mines on the 
Comstock, who has @Jeo located a claim of fifteen 
hundred feet iu this direction, and is now down 
fifty teet, states that he has found pay all the 
way. In his imagin«tion he is already the pos: 
sersor of twenty-five million dollars, aod it must 
be confessed that be is working with an energy 
which ehows faith in his belief On the other 
or western side of Mount Davideon prospectors 
are busy, and W. Frank Stewart, a Californian 
and Nevadan has lucated a claim where he re- 
presents finding rock of considerable richness, al- 
though not of the charac.er of that found in the 
Comstock. The effect of the excitement ia al- 
ready felt in the impetus, the recent develop- 
ments in the Consolidated Virgiois aud Califer- 
bia have given to burinese. Merchants and 
others are preparicg for a more extensive trade, 
feeling that the permanency of the mining in- 
terests is assured to Virginia. 

Tue Consotipatep VigGinia AND CaLirornta.-In 
accordance with instructions received from the 
Balletic, I have made investigations with regard 
to the existing state of affairs at these mines Mr, 
Fair, the Superintend nt, states that he has 
nothing to conceal, and mapifes'ed readiness to 
furnish information, Thesabstance of his state- 
meots is as fullowe: He would prefer not mak 
ing avy calculation as to the actual value of the 
ore in sight, because ore varies so considerably 
in value. In one place gold may preponderate, 
while in another, taken but a few inches away 
there may be but little gold, while the silver 
will go away up from five hundred to one 
thousand dollars ;er ton. He states that on the 
1-500-foot level of the Consolidated Virginia they 
have run four cross cuts fur a distance of three 
hundred feet, without encounteriog the east wall, 
and be cannot ray bow much farther the ore- 
body extends. Tbe immediate dividends which 
the mine will pay the stockholders do not de- 
pend so much upon the quentity of the ore they 
have in sight as upon bow much they can mill. 
The number of men at present employed about 
the works and in the mine aggregates 520 of 
whom one-half are miners. This number may 
be increased indefivitely, limited only to the ex- 
tent of the veins, but it wouid be oseless to do 
80, because after the ore is hvisted it would only 
have to lie upon the dump awaiting opportanity 
for milling. Every mill on the Carson Biver 
and in the district is now fully employed. The 
Contolidated Virginia, bas at present hoisting 
capacity in ite shaft, containing three compart. 
ments and three cager, for from 1,200 to 1,400 
tons per day, aud, in addition, sbout 130 tons 
per day can be sent up through the Gould and 
Corry by the under-ground connections. They 
are now raising abou: 400 tons of ore daily. 
while their crushing capacity is only about 300 
Consequently « large and increasing amount of 
ore is accumulating upon thedump The mill 
just finiched adjoining the Oonsvlidated Virginia 
and belonging to the company, started up on 
Sunday, and will be in full operation in a few 


days. 


This mill has sixty stamps and is calcu- 
lated to crush 260 tons daily. Beyond their own 
mill, the Consolidated Virginia employs and 
keeps in full operation seveo custom mills. Oo 
the line of the :alroad, Mr. Fair also states, 
orders have been given for the erection of ano- 
ther mill of a similar capacity to that jast erect- 
ed. The work on this miil will be pushed for- 
ward with all possibledispatch. But befure that 
is completed they hope that when the new mill 
is in full operation, the mine will be crusbing 
from 500 to 600 tons per day. The company are 
also now sinking another shaft 1 040 feet east of 
the present one, with a similar hoisting capacity 
of from 1,200 to 1,400 tons, to that in use, This 
is intended as a joint shaft for the California and 
Virginia. The ore being extracted yields, ac- 
cording to quality, from $250 to $: 00 per ton of 


The Production uf Gold and Silver in the United 
States. 


The production ef the precious metals in the 
‘erritory west of the Miesouri river, it oppears 


has excveded in 1874 the large yield of 1873, it- 
self in excess of any previous year, amounting to 
$72,258 693. The total for 1874 is $74,401,055. 
The stxtistics have been furnished to the Sap 
Francisco Alta California by Joo. J. Valentioe, 
General Superintendent of Wells. Fargo & Co.’s 
Express, who conside’s that ‘‘the recent de 
velopments on the Comstock lode justify the 
belief that the total projuct for 1875 will ap- 
proximate $80,000 000.” 


Statement! of the amount of prtcioue metals pro- 
duced in the States and Territcries west of the 


which about forty per cent ie gold. In order to Missouri river during 1874: 


calculate what number of mea must be employ. 
ed to increase the dividends from ¥5 to $10 or 
upward per share, all that is necessary is to com- 
pute from the present quality or ore raised with 
“he milling capacity. But the result will then 
of course, depend upon ths suppassition that the 
rock will still average the same amount of gold 
and silver per ton as is now produced. 

The raising and lowering of men, with the 
proper hoisting facilities, makes no perceptible 
difference in the amount of ore brought to the 
surface. Men occasionally go down and come 
up io the ore-trucke, while the ascent and der- 
centare made with extraordinary rapidity. A 
descent and ascent of two thousand fret can be 
made in three minutes. The Consolidated Vir- 
ginia is preparing to extract a larger quentity of 
ore than is at preseat raised, having laid ine 
stock of 2,000,000 feet ot timber. The under- 
ground works at present consume 35,000 feet per 
dav. 

With regard to the Cali‘ornia, nothing bas yet 
been done beyond developing the mine. No ore 
is extracted but what is necersary for thir 
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On the dividing line between the California 
and the Virginia a crovs-cut has been made to 
the extent of 130 feet, and une other cross-cut to 
a distance of 80 feet The force at present em- 
ployed is 55 men. All the ore taken from the 
Consolidated Virginia, and charged to the credi' 
of the former mine. 

The bonanza asis known, is supposed to ex- 
tend trom the Consolidated Virginia and Cali- 
fornia through into the Ophir and Mexican 
Mining experts report its extension to an ab 
solate certainty. The Ophir now employs 230 
men, from 120 to 130 of whom are engaged bu 
aeath the ground. There is room in the mine 
for 1,000, but it would be vo use employing 
them, because there is n» milling capacity to 
crosh the ore, Tho Ophir mills crash upon av 
average 260 tons per day, but considerable mor 
is hoisted from the mine and dumped for milling 
at a future period. The company have ordered 
a sixty-stamp mill similar io character to that of 
"be Consolidated Tirziota, and when that is pnt 
up they will be in a position to mill ab. ut doubl: 
the quantity of ore. Mr. Curtis, the superinten- 
dent, states that the mine will furuiso sufficient 
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Ratteoavs in Maingt.—The sixte:nth anoual 
report of the Maine Railroad Commissioners is 
published. The condition of the railroade of the 
State has improved the past season. Materiales 
and equipments are better than ever before. The 
toads nave felt the depression of the times, yet 
made up losses by opening new sources of travel 
and business. The commissioners oppose legis- 
lative regulation of fs: es and freigh's. 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposite, allows i 
a subject to check at ent” Also wots a = - 
ecutors, armed Agents, and are a Depository o 
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Very Rev. Dr. Newman's 
REPLY to GLADSTONE, 


A LETTER 


ADDRESSED TO 
His Grace the Duke of Norfolk 
ON OCCASION OF 


Mr. Gladstone's Recent Expostulation, . ; 
BY 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


NEW YORK g 


The Catholic Publication Society, 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, General Agent, 


9 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
The work originally published under the title of Tus 
New American CycCiorrpia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, literae 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘“‘ The American Cyclopmdia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 











— of water for millivog purposes. Thr 
phir bas also commenced to sink two thousand 
feet east of the present shaft. ‘This will con- 
tain five comp rtments, with thre cages each, 
and the engine and machivery will be capable o: 
raising ore from a depth of five thousvad feet, 
Tois shaft is intended to be used j iotly with th 
Mexican. Some ninety-two men are now engage ‘ 
in the Mex‘can cross-cutting aud making drif » 

From the foregoing it will be sen that it i- 
next to imposeible to m»ke an accurate calculs- 
lation what number of men must be employed t 
make these mines pay a dividend of a giver 
sum per share, and that milling capacity ente- 
largely into any intended computations of thi 
character. Mining. as is well kaown, is full o 
what may be called uncertainties, even in th 
bonanss. For, as Mr, Curtis informed me, in 


merged in The Living Age. 
rofessor Max Muller, Pro 
feavor ' yndal), Dr. .B. Car- 
pente, P.of. Huxley, Hon. 
wW.E. Gladstone, ‘he Duke 


‘Every Saturday’ 
: Pp 





an hony Froade, ©. Kings- 
ley. Matthew Arnold,Arthur 
Helps, Anthony ‘Trollope, 
- Muloch, Thacke- 
ray, Mrs. Oliphant, Wm. 
Black, Geoume MacDonald, 
Krckmann-Chatria: , Ivan 
‘urguenieff, Jean Iingelow, 
Alfred Tennyson, HKobert 
Browauiug, and many other most eminent authors, 
are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


In 1875, it will furnish to its readers the p 





Sonat 


of ‘rayll. R. A. *roctor, Jas, | pecul 


an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re+o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes of 
jar moment. The civil war of our own co 
which was at its height when the last volume of the 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial! and industrial activity has been commenced, 

Large accessions to our geeeehiens knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought inte 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the + 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te . 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 

















the Ophir they have struck rock which yi-lded 
three thousand dollars to four thousand dollar 
perton gold, @ith perhaps only forty doll-rs 
silver, and right alongside it, when they hav. 
been expecting to make asimilar ricb strike, th: 
percentage of silver to gold has been altogether 
the other way. In the palmy days of Belcher 
and Crown Point, theee mines. I have been in- 
formed, employed upon an average a total of 80 
men each. They did not increase their workmen 
for the reason that the milling capacity of the 
district was more limited than it is now. Each 
of these mines at that time raised about 600 tons 
of ore daily. In the Belcher mie it was cal- 
culated that the raising aod lowering of the men 
occupied one hour out of the twenty-four daily. 
As bearing upon the confidence felt ia deep min- 
ing Im y add a joiut shaft is be ng sank for the 
Chollar, Savage, and Hal» aod Norcross which 
will have attached to it machinery of a hoisting 
power sovfficient for 4 distance of 5,000 feet. 
| EE LES 


of the ablest authors, above named av«t many 
wthers, as contained in the urrivaled periodical litera- 
ture of Europe; embracing the Serial and Short Stories 
of the 
LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 

and an amount unapproached by any other 
periodical ia the world, of the most valuable 
literary and scientific matter of the day, from the pens ot 
the foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and 
Editors, representing every department of Knowledgeand 
Progress. 

A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, Tae Livine 

Ace gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages ot reading matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, consiiering its amount 
of matter, with freshness owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a Satisfactory Completeness attempted by no other 

ublication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 

etches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical and Political Iaformation, from 
the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is, therefore, invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only THoRovox as well as fresh compilation of a 
generally i ble but indisp le current litera- 
ture—indis_ensable because it embraces the productions 

Tae SpRincrietp ap Ixiinois Sourugasters |! 

RatiRoap. — We learn from Springfield, Ii!., that) THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 

the exceptions which were filed list October, to|,, “It reoroduces the best thoughts of the best minds of 
the civilized world, upon all to ics of living interest.”— 

the sale of the Spriogfield & Lilino’s Southeastern | pp itadelphia Inquirer. 

Railroad to Mr. Bloodgood of New York, under Pak best of all our eclectic publis:tionr.’—The Nae 

a decree to foreclose the mortgage, have been » Wew Fork. 

withdrawn, and the report of the must_r regard- Belg my a monthly that comes every week.” 

ing the sale was confirmed in the United States} «A pure and tual reservoir and fountain of en- 

Court. The receiver, Mr. Charles A. Beecher, | tertainment and instruction.” —Hon. Robert inth op. 

was discharged, and the road formally turned 


« The best petemee. in fn senweglh ay Dr. Cuyler. 
“It is mdispensahle to every one who desires a 

over to the bondholders, to whom a deed was ry | 

made. 





thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world.”’—Boston Post. 
Ge” Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Votumr and New Year. 
PUBLISHED WrekLy at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50 (covering a of postage on both period- 
icals), Tue Livine Ace and either one of the American 
four-dollar monthly Magazines (or Harper’s Weekly or 
Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal weekly) will be sent for a 
year or, for $9.50, Tue Livine Ace and Scribner’s St, 


Ntcholas 
LITTELL & GAY, Beston. 


————EEE 


Orvices.—We direct the atteution of business 
wen to the card of Epwanp Matraews, who has 
a variety of eligible offices to let, with all modern 
improvements, in Broadway, New Street, Broad 
Street, Exchange Place, and Wall Street—all in 
the vicinity of the Stock and Gold Exchanges, 
banks, Custom-House, Produce Exchange, &c, 





Address 


gly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest posstble dates, and to furnish an 
accurate accuunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give @ suc 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition aa 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. - : 

Tho ill which are d for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architectu 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics an 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their aitistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ion as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 

f its high character 
Tne weate yt to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be compl in sixteen 
large octavo vol 9 t about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with ceveral thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE “F BINDING 


In extra Clot, per vol....- 
In Library Leather, per vol.. 
























took: 











In Half Turkey Morocco, pet vol . 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, VOleccecseess 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per wae 0° a 


In Full Russia, per vo 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes ot, 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 
*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i'ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis,@ 
a er Canvassing Agents Wanted 
Addres y<e Pyblishers, 


b. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 651 Broadway, NEW YORE 
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INSURANCE. 





__INSURANCE, 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPAKY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 18a. 





INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLtanp Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





Its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


‘TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 





J. D. JONES, President. 

OCUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the + the Year 1874. 








For P Extra P. a, &c...4..+ 91,542,152 CO 
For Interest........cccereeess sreveterecee 580,‘70 28 
For Interest, &c., accrued.... «+ eos 288,188 45 





22,40 6.0 78 


Disbursements. 

Paid for Clams by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUES. coe eesecccrceeenreeeee 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend, &c ... 


$54,284.09 


+ 62,190 98 
Tot»lamount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 ‘8 
Paid for Expenses Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 


oem re eteeeereeee 


Fees, Commismons......... 295,508 53 
ee $951 908 56 
Assets. 

+ in Bank. Trust Company, 
ba and on hand....scccrcoersee  $60,32' 7 
posts and Mortgages, and In- 

est accrued on #ame,.,.... 5,158, 67 3 

anon Policies in force...... 2,279,733 08 
United States and New York 

State oe re ee = 105,255 00 
Quarter . - Annu 

ee deferred, and Pre- 

miums and Interest in course 

of collection and transmie- 

GIOD. .ccrcccreeess stece - 518,00 24 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 

= Bonds (Market vals of 

the Securities, $301,278...... 644,°80 47 
Interest due to date, and sl] 

other property ..++....ese.e« 26,705 95 

Gross ABSOts.... eee eee. ccene eos $Y, 690,95 

Reserve Fam y : ail policies. ° a S 

in force, Carlisie4 per cent.. $7,415,089 19 
Claims by death not yet due . 249,980 00 
Dividends uvpaid and all o: her 

Uability.cccccccs.ss-c.c-ceees 199,°9% 19 


— — 8.18,073 71 
26s $1, 887,677 17 17 


The Manhattan iov'tes a comparison with other first- 


Undivided Surp! 





class Companies as to the following p rticulars : 

The small Ratio of Ex to Iocome 

Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small pe:- 

Prueace and Skill in Mane ent, 

Justice and Liberality in 

even and uninterrupted success of its operations 

for a quarter of a century 

No portion of the business of this company has been 
centees from 1 the of unsuccessfal com 


The large excess of Assets over its [ abilities. 
cent» ge of death claims. 
the Payment of Losses and 
Diviier ds. 
The interest account exceeds the claims paid. 
panies 


HENRY STOKE®, President, 

C. Y¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Presidear 
J. L. HALSKY, Secretary. 
8. N. age Rar mg 


entitled to partici 


JOEN K. MYERS, 
H.B. CLAFLIN, 

G .D. H. GILLESPIE, 
A. 8S. BARNES, 


JOUN A, BARTOW, 
ALEX. M. EARLE 


*| BRYCE = 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 


119 BRowaowwry, Vv. WV. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


NEW YORK, a 2k - Tay 
fHE FOLLOWING STATEMEN’' AF- 
tairs of the Company is published in comfermity vith the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charte 
Outstanding l’remiums Jar 1, 

1 





874. socccsccccccsoes $91,546 78 
Premiums received from J an. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 60,221 19 


‘Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $731,768 77 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
ocpt on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HvLLs 


OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
PCTIOd AB ADOVE.cocccccrecccecercccsesoces 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c. 

during the same period. maze w+ 4400, 588 14 
Keturn Premiums... .#82,7 

fHE COMPANY HAS THe awe ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank..e.scccecseessoes $155 U71 

Jnited Stutes and other. stocks... 469,499 00 

ans ou Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 





$612,795 58 








$817 870 01 

Premium Notes and Bills ceveivanle....... 106,350 12 

Subscription Notes in Advanceot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims - the pee antned 

estimated at..e. cecce 4€,018 93 







Total Assets «+ #1,0/0,367 78 


SIX FER CENT. “INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next 

THK UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICA‘ Es OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 


ac, ABD THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
1868, willbe reieemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereof. or their ‘egal representatives, on and after 
fUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. ‘the certificates to be pro- 
juced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
zxtent redeemed. 
A divileod in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT. 
declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums tor 
the year ending December 31st, 1874, which may be 
te. Certificates for which will be is- 
UESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LEOONEY, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
THEO. W. MORRIS, 
THUS. B MERRICK, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 


ued on and after ' 


WM. BLODGETT 


FRANCIS MORAN, 


. HEGEMAN, JOEN H. CLARK, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
ADAM T. BRUCE LEVI M. BATES, 


ALBERT B. STRANGE, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEHIAL yee 


RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN 


LDSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 


HN. K. "MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas ITare, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, |g 


35 WMALL STREET, \. u 
N&W YORK, January 2ist, 1875. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFF. AIRS 
of the Company on the 3la D b 74, is publish 


JOHN R. WALL 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








THE STATE LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 


STaTeE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Srate or Vireinia, 
State or Grorata, SraTe OF ALABAMA, 
Srate ov FLoniva, Sate or Louisiana, 
STaTE OF MINNESOTA. 

pines every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 Noith Riv -r, New York. 

WeekLy Sarinos tn June. 
The eccommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 

Cabin» -$70 and $80, gold, to ac 
Return Tickets—3120 and $140, gold. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin~-$50 currence 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class Ine or route. 
Steerage office 45 “ee 4 
For dates of sailing. apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN ke CO., Agents, 

. 72 Broadway, New York. 

JOUN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 

H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Boston. 

GEO. H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelph 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 


Strate or Nevapa, 
State oF InpIANA, 





a di dation 














STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Victoria, Saturday...Feb. 6 | Utopia, Saturday ..Feb. 20 





to 
Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 
INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 


@@~ Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 





Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 ps ling Green, New York. 
ENLERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 


000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers t the best gue guarantee for safety and avoidance 





a oe eahet cont southerly route has always been adopted by 

this Company to avoid Ice and Heapianps. 
Tons. 
«++ 4871 
- -5089 


SPAIN.....+0-- CANADA.... 





DENMARK 222237 ERIN ee esecee 1404 

m. of the ow ~ will leave New York every 
ednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 

every Thursday, and fortuightly to Lon on direct from 

New York. 

Cabin passage to prrorne aoon o sccccccccccsesceeetiO and $80 

Prepaid Cabin ge from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

message passage at greatly reduced prices. 





1m conformity with the provisions of its Ch + 
Outstanding premiuros December 3ist, 1373. 

Premiums received from January I:t to De- 
Comber I] t, I8Tiscce-cccscccrooesse: ve 


$246,910 93 
1,878,826 06 
eeanned 


Total a peer 42° 





776 99 


Amount of premiums earned from a 
lst to December 31st, 1874..... .. coves on 401,0°9 20 
Less return premiums........ssseee..s.e000 7,443 27 
Ne! earned premiums ...........: $',313,615 93 
Paid during the same period : Com- 
missions, Expenses and Re-Insurance, less 
PAL VAGES 00 ccccccccccccccecccocessccccce.. 1,065,189 8% 
$213,°27 04 
Paid cash dividend to stockholdere 
August lst.... sees... eeercoes ” $2,(00 00 
Paid cash rebat: ment to de vers ......$155,75) 29 


the Company hs the following Assets 
Cash in banke and with ba pains $32, 137 49 
United Siaies, otate, k 

other Stocks.... 8 x ont anew 
Interest (jue on Investmests .... 5,9 324 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection .. ....-0+.+ 163,839 89 
Re-insurance and salviges due, and 
ecrip of other companies ....... 38,212 00 


$897,562 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE .5) PER CENT. will 


be paid to the stockholders, or their legal representatives, 
on and after MONDAY January 2dtb, .8' 


TRUSTEES - 

FRANCIS sor 

AARKON L, RED, 

JOHN ', WOOD. 

GEO. W. wee es 

HENRY EYRE, 

sOBK?H SLAGG. 

pvt a MERRITT, 
ANIEL T, WILLETS, 

1. EDGE) N, 

HENRY k. KUNBARDT, 

JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 

CHAKLES PIMON, 

PAUL N, SPOFFO 


JAMES |RE-LAND, 
SAMULL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM Tf. FROSS, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JAS. D, FISH, 
ELLWOUD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
SAMUEL L. laM, 


N. L, MoOREADY. 
WILLIAM NELNON, JR., 
HAROLD DOLLNEK, 
JOBEPH Wit LETS, 


se" WALTER, Weasthont. 
RCH. G. MOATGOM Jr, 
oe ATS 





r= } Asst. Secretaries 


i B: STOKES, 


ALANSON W,. HEGEMAN 
C, J. DESPARD, Searetary. 





ni Vice-President, 


booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


n. 

The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with economy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


69 BROADWAY, NEW BW YORE. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line 











To California. Japan and China, 
via Panama. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! necessaries for the trip.) 


$50, currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Koug, $300, gold. 


follows: 
Acarvico, Com. A. G. Guar, Feb. 2s 1875, 12 M. 
Henry Cuarncer, Captain Wu. H. Ratasox, Feb. 27- 


poh WM 
a every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 

ing swith all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific 
nate cee steamers for freight | and = aang will be 
despatched on intervening y may 
require. 

Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 
COLORADO .cccseccsecececescsecersestees wrapy ~~ 1 











New York to San Francisco—Cabin, $100 ; Steerage, 


Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 





CUNARD LINE. 
The British and N- A. BI M. Steamships. 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 
By Steamers not C Btee: —First Class, £26. 
Seotad Class, £18 ene vue Clams, £3 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage. rt Class, 15, 17 and 
ig to 


21 Guineas, 
sew YORK OR BOSTON 10 LIVERPOOL. 





FROW tas) 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
« rts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and ae ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean 
For Freight and eatin 4 < m apply at the Company’s 
may 4 Bowling Green, 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FRom PHILADELPHIA : 





Ethiopia, Saturday..Feb. 13 | Bolivia, Saturday..Feb. 27 INDIA NAwsoccceesensenenrenssnens: Tuvnenay, Jan. 16 
RATES OF PASCAGE — spb Tass IN GOLD. ABBOISFO RD. ° 2 Ja a 
TO GLASGOW, LIVE NDONDERRY wes esececsccees y an. 2 

UEENSTOWN Yok BELPAS * | PENNSYLVANIA... ” Feb. 4 
Cabin, £50, 60 and $70, lations, | ULINOIS . eoccceees-cocccoee *” Feb. 11 





SS Rates of passage, payable in curren: 

Cabin, $100 and $75; 1, Cabin and pm at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Not carry 

Intermediate Passengers. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


pian” 
From Philadelphia. m New York. 
VADERLAND...... eb. 6, SWITZERLAND. Feb. 26 
NEDERLAND.....Mar. 10 | 


“a Twice a Monts. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


1 Drafts on England and Ireland. 


STEEL PENS. 











——— 

















MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS! 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. | 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nu»- 
sen One Pew alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 


and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly «lee 
brated for their elasticity, durability and evennes: of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

G3 To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 sud 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 

















THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


eeesesenene Feb: * 3 
Ataskasereseer este ae March 1 2 ts Published Every Saturday, by 
CITY OF TOKI0.ccccccccscccccccececesscseeecees + Mare 
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the Segeag eS yoy ot ry 14 and 16 Sontt Wiliam 8 NEW YORK cIty. 





H. J, BULLAY, 
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RUFUS HaTOH, 
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FIVE DOLLANS PER 45NUM in Advance, 


